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| NATURE-TEACHIXG. | 


N an adjoining page there is an account of Nature- 

teaching which lovers of the country will, we think, 

read with exceptional interest. It is based on a 

section devoted to school exhibits in the show of 

the Royal Agricultural Society which was held 

at Norwich. There can s arcely be any difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of the society in giving its countenance and 
encouragement to this method of teaching ; though, probably, 
the very dignified members who belonged to it in the days when 
Queen Victoria still was young would have been surprised 
at a proposal to place the performances of village children 
side by side with pedigree shorthorns and sheep. But this 
generation has learned that a country has in its children 
the most valuable of all assets. Experience has shown us 
that the Englishman, who seems always to have loved 
the open air and a country life, has been in danger of 
succumbing to the greater temptations of town. We refe1 
particularly to those of the poorer classes. The rich man, 
whether he is rich by reason of his trade or profession, or by 
inheritance, oscillates between town and country and has a 
lively appreciation of the attractions both of th one and of 
the other. But the labourer must live where he earns his 
livelihood, and for several generations now he has shown a 
tendency to flock townwards. This was accentuated rather 
than otherwise by the character of the education which was 
brought to bear on the villages about the year 1870, and continued 
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up to a very recent date. By it country boys were taught 
just as though it were expected of them that their subsequent 
lives should be spent behind the counter or in the workshop. 
Little or no account was taken of pursuits that belonged to the 
country-side, and much argument and exhortation were needed 
to waken up the British people to the fact that book-learning 
is not the whole of learning ; is, indeed, a small part of it. The 
object of Nature-teaching, as it is carried out in Norfolk and its 
vicinity, is not so much to prepare boys and girls for work in 
the fields as to inspire them with a love for it. Our contributor, 
very properly, omits mention of many of the arts and crafts 
that are assiduously taught. For example, he does not seem 
filled with any great admiration for the joinery and kindred 
work done by small boys. There 1s, indeed, a considerable 
danger attached to all this which is akin to Kindergarten work 
in infant schools. Medical men say that the young eyes should 
not be subject to the strain involved by many of the tasks set 
to Kindergarten children, and this strain must be even greater 
where fine me asuring and fitting have to be done. Some of the 
work is really marvellous; but the Germans, who were most 
proficient in this way, have paid for it dearly in the way of 
general short-sightedness. Physical fitness is in itself so splendid 
an object that it should not be lost sight ot for the sake of any 
minor accomplishment. 

A question that arises when we consider what is being done 
in the elementary schools is whether the child of the labourer 
is not receiving what is in many essentials a better education 
than the more expensive commodity served out to the children 
who occupy a higher station in life. Whoever has had much 
to do with University graduates just after they have left college 
will agree that, although there are many admirable qualities 
for which they are indebted to their educational course, there is 
also much wanting. We find young poets who know almost 
every fine line that has been written about grove and woodland, 
who rather pride themselves on their ignorance of every hard 
fact about Nature. How different it is with the little boys ot 
the elementary schools! It may be noticed that they are 
urged to be most particular in the knowledge they acquire. In 
the essays which are sent in for competition there is proof 
enough that the boys are taught to weigh and measure. They 
almost invariably give the length of the bird under study and 
other definite particulars. Now we are far from insinuating 
that it is necessary for every student at a University to have 
this detailed and exact knowledge of natural objects ; but those 
who are attracted to such subjec ts at all would be all the better 
for having their information rendered absolutely hard, clear and 
precise. ven in poetry knowledge is not to be despised. The 
astronomer who sits in his observatory weighing and measuring 
produces for us an idea of eternity which escapes altogether the 
language of him who is a poet and nothing more than a poet. 

It would be unnecessary to labour the point were it not a 
general belief that the higher education of those whose destiny in 
life should be to act as leaders and captains is often vague and 
impracticable. In the schemes of University reform now in the 
air it were greatly to be desired that an idea of this kind should 
find a place. It is not new, even in the Universities. Ruskin 
and William Morris and others perceived the force of it sixty 
years ago, but they themselves were, in the words of one of them, 
but “ “nr dreamers of an empty day.” They had the intel- 
ligence to perceive what was needed in the education of the 
young generation, but did not possess the practical ability which 
has enabled the elementary schoolmasters to evolve from the 
misty, indefinite aspirations of the early nineties a most de- 
lightful and, at the same time, most useful ramification of the 
schoolmaster’s art. They are proceeding on the very best 
lines. Poetic appreciation of the beautiful is a gift of the gods 
and not to be taught by any school curriculum ; but knowledge 
of the facts can be inculcated, and if this is done so as at the same 
time to educate the eye and the hand, to train the mind to habits 
of order, and to impart the power of expression alike by words 
and picture, then the course of instruction is ideal and worthy 
of being copied anywhere and by anybody. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“JT “HE frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 

Powerscourt. Lady Powerscourt is the daughter of the 
late Mr. Walter Pleydell-Bouverie, grandson of the third Earl 
of Radnor. Her marriage took place in 1903. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 


gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 


—— Sn nia ailientnlieiadl 
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URING 


centre of imterest should change from place to 


the Coronation Year it is natural that the 

place. London and Westminster were associated 

with the Coronation itself ; then all eyes were turned 

to Southampton to witness what was probably the 
most splendid Naval Review ever held in history. During 
the present week attention is being turned to Wales, in anticipa- 
tion of the great ceremony of the Investiture of the King’s eldest 
son with the historic title of Prince of Wales. The account 
which we publish from the highly-qualified pen of Mr. Peers in 
this week’s issue, with the utmost lucidity shows what has been 
the past history of this noteworthy event, and our readers will, 
we are sure, join with Mr. Peers in the sentiment with which 
he concludes his description : “ There will be no unwilling Welsh 
subjects in Carnarvon Castle on July 13th, nor any who wish 
their Prince other than a long and happy wearing of his high 
and ancient honours.”’ 


The following week the King once more assumes the leading 
role, and we shall all be looking towards Scotland and the ancient 
city of Edinburgh, to which His Majesty is going to journey 
that he may inaugurate the Chapel of the Thistle This 
will provide an admirable opportunity to his loyal subjects 
in Scotland of greeting the new King and giving him welcome to 
a country whose steady loyalty is one of its most remarkable 
and romantic features. During part of his stay the King 
will inhabit the ancient Palace of Holyrood, the very name 
of which seems to breathe something of the magic of the past. 
We shall have the very great pleasure of showing special illus- 
trations of this historic Scottish Palace, and our readers may like 
to know that for the occasion Mr. Andrew Lang has written an 
account of Queen Mary’s old home, and that it is one of the most 
sympathetic, most poetic and most beautiful studies that ever 
came from his pen. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s announcement that Lord Strathcona 
has decided to resign the High Commissionership of Canada 
will be received with mingled feelings. No one can grudge 
a rest to the veteran of ninety, although still at that advanced 
age he is in full possession of his faculties and capable of rendering 
Imperial service. But there is always a certain melancholy 
connected with the breaking of old ties when that event is due 
to the advance of age. No one could have done more to earn 
rest or whatever the country had to give than Lord Strathcona. 
As long ago as 1838, when he was a “ Scotch callant ’’ of eighteen, 
he emigrated from his native Morayshire, and by dint of prolonged 
effort, unwearied perseverance and great ability he attained 
to the immense wealth and high position which he has enjoyed 
in his later years. His success is a testimony to the vigour 
and character of the youths that were produced under the old 
conditions in Scotland. It was Scottish hardiness that enabled 
him to withstand the rigours of Labrador and St. Lawrence 
in those pioneer days. It was Scottish thrift and “ canniness ”’ 
that enabled him not only to make great earnings as a trader, 
but to win the respect and the confidence of the Indians and 
others with whom he had to do. Nor is it uncharacteristic 
of his nationality that much of the wealth so laboriously gathered 
and so greatly taken care of, should, with magnificent generosity, 
be devoted to charitable and educative purposes 
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Perhaps a slight sketch of this remarkable personality as 
he appeared to the eyes of the writer may not be without a 
passing interest. He is one who bears his ninety years well, 
and suffers from comparatively few of the infirmities of old 
age. His hearing seems to be excellent, and he conversed on 
the subjects of the hour with the quiet force of a man who is 
keenly interested in the events of the day and able to read their 
significance. His appearance is that of an ancient Scotchman 
who, under less dignified circumstances, would most likely be 
shaggy and unkempt. It conveys, however, no “ hair-brained 
sentimental traces,’ but rather indicates “‘ cautious, canny 
self-control,” which, according to one who had little of it, is 
“ wisdom’s root.” The expression, indeed, is a trifle hard, with 
the hardness of one who has spent more than the age of man 
generally allows in business and has been victorious in the 
struggle. Wisdom there is in his speech, but little or no 
eloquence. He does not represent that side of the Scottish 
character which is most vividly illustrated in the personality 
of Robert Burns, but the stuff of which Carnegies are made. 
THE COMFORT OF THE HILLS. 
Heart! If you've a sorrow, 
Take it to the hills! 
Lay it where the sunshine 
Cups of colour spills ! 
Hide it in the shadow 
Of the folding fern ; 
Bathe it in the coolness 
Of the brown hill burn ; 
Give it to the west wind, 
Blowing where it wills ; 
Heart! If you’ve a sorrow, 
Take it to the hills! 


Heart! If you've a sorrow, 
Take it to the hills, 
Where Pity crowns the silence 
And Love the loneness fills ! 
Bury it in bracken, 
Waving green and high, 
O’er it let the heather 
Peaceful purple lie ! 
Trust it to the healing 
Heaven itself distils ; 
Heart! If you’ve a sorrow, 
Take it to the hills! 
WILL H. OGILVIE. 

The ingenious Lord Rosebery, whose active and fertile 
mind is ever discovering some new thing, has created quite a 
controversy by the enunciation of his opinion that Thackeray's 
Amelia was a failure. The great novelist was tolerably well 
aware of this himself. He wrote to his mother in a despairing 
way that, though Amelia did not exactly, in modern slang, come 
off, she was redeemed by love. Unfortunately, characters in 
fiction are not redeemed this way. If we think of those we like 
best, Elizabeth Bennett, Diana Vernon and the rest, it is for 
themselves, and not for the great things of which they were 
capable, that we love them. Amelia was simply a fine girl, 
without feature or individuality, and we are afraid there is 
no appeal from Lord Rosebery’s verdict that she was a failure. 
Thackeray’s great success with womankind was with Becky 
and others of dubious character. It is so much easier to make 
wickedness interesting than it is to do the same for virtue. 

Concerning Thackeray's centenary the feeling of most 
people will be one of surprise that it comes so late. Thackeray 
seems to have been so much longer a classic than any of his 
contemporaries that it is difficult to realise that had he been 
living he would have been only one hundred years old now. He 
was born on July 18th, 1811, and on that day his formal centenary 
will be celebrated. We may expect that many meetings will 
take place in various parts of the country, for Thackeray, whether 
his Amelia was a failure or not, has found his way to the 
innermost heart of the British people. The devotion of his 
admirers is a thing peculiar. We do not know of any other 
writer who has excited exactly the same kind of personal friend- 
ship, so that the circles that keep his centenary will be numerous. 
The chief among them, however, will be that in the Middle 
Temple Garden, where Lady Ritchie and the editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine will very appropriately entertain a large 
company. 

By the courtesy of the editor of the Church Family News- 
paper we have read the proofs of a forthcoming article by 








, 
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Mr. A. ¢ Benson on the treatment of the Church of 
St. Anthony-in-the-Fells, near Windermere. After two years 
Mr. Benson has revisited this little mountain sanctuary, to find 
the delightful old pews lying in the churchyard roughly torn to 
bits, the old levels of the floors obliterated, two futile annexes 
built and, in fact, all the devastation which comes from 
irreverent ignorance. We can do little more than echo Mr. 
Benson’s wrath, and the writer of this can do it from his heart, 
for he also saw St. Anthony a month or two ago, before the time 
of its degradation. It is probable that the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings has protested. There have 
been protests in CouNnTRY LIFE, one in a letter printed so lately 
as May 27th; but they have been of no avail before (in Mr. 
Benson's words) “ a dilettante spirit of sham archeology, and a 
desire to sweep away all post-Keformation history, as if it were 
a thing to be ashamed of, or to be obliterated as far as 
possible.” Continuing to quote Mr. Benson, “ the really 
shocking part of it is that the restorers seem to believe that they 
are aiming at something beautiful, and yet have no eyes to see 
the infinite superiority of venerableness to any other kind ot 
beauty.”” Equally shocking is it that the “ restoration ” is 
being carried out under the superintendence of a Kendal 
architect, who has the right to describe himself as a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. While it is, of course, impossible 
for that society to check the misdeeds of an individual member, 
we are sure the great body of the Fellows will gravely 
disapprove ot it. 


Ihe wanton destruction of the history of this delightful 
little church is an act of vandalism and an act of shame, which 
brings infinite discredit to the incumbent, to the Church Com- 
mittee which has supported it, and to the architect who has 


advised it. It is on all fours with the “ vast improvement ” 
of the Puddletown Church, where, as a letter just received bears 
witness, “they have removed five centuries in six months.” 


Our correspondent was in the church when the pulpit was taken 
down. Behind it was found an old black-letter inscription, 
Sabylon its fallen, is fallen, and has become the habitation of 
devils, and the hold of all evil spirits, and the cage of every 
unclean and hateful byrde.” He adds, “ Finding the place all 
littered with building implements and men, the inscription 
seemed to me to be a survival of the prophetic instinct.” 


From the reports and other documents issued by the Local 
Government Board on the subject of plague, one or two conclu- 
sions can be safely drawn. One is reassuring. There have 
been very few cases of plague in human beings so far, and 
even those cited are, in several instances, doubtful. It ts less 
pleasant to learn that there continues to be plague infection 
among the rats. The Local Government Board expert seems 
to exclude London; but he does so in direct contradiction to 
the Medical Officer of Health, who issued a grave warning a 
few weeks ago. In Suffolk it is obvious that effort should be 
concentrated on the extinction, 11 possible, of the rat. At this 
time of year this is, no doubt, a very difficult matter, as field, 
woodland and hedgerow are thick with covert ; but in a little 
while the crops will be removed, already a start is made by 
the cutting of the hay, and then the rats of the open will be at 
the mercy of their hunters. If effective steps be taken in this 
direction, there is good reason to hope that the menace of plague 
will remain only a menace. 


Just as the names of W. G. Grace and John Roberts stand 
for cricket and billiards, so that of Harry Vardon is synonymous 
with goif, even to those who have never been lured into playing 
it. Some years ago it might truthfully be said that there 
were only two classes of people that played golf—in the one 
Vardon, in the other all the other golfers. Then Vardon fell 
ill, and for eight years there have been other and very great 
champions ; but the magic of his name still went on, and it was 
still Vardon that the crowd always flocked to watch despite 
his evil fortunes. Now, after those eight years he has come 
to his own again. Vardon has had to fight not only with real 
and serious illness—and he fought with a most courageous 
cheerfulness—but also with that which to golfers is in itself 
a dread disease, bad putting. Even on this occasion he nearly 
threw away his chance of victory by missing some of those short 
putts which look so supremely ridiculous in the eyes of the 
uninitiated. To the non-golfer it must seem incredible that the 
man who in all other strokes is the outstanding genius should 
be unable to master that which looks simplest of all. To the 
golfer it is infinitely more wonderful that anyone should be able 
to bear this millstone round his neck and yet beat all the best 
players in the world. 


It is a curious fact that while the flycatcher, which used 
to be so very common a summer visitor to England, the 
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“ spotted "’ species, is evidently becoming less and less common 
every year, its relative, the pied flycatcher, which used to be 
a very rare bird indeed, is increasing very fast, or, at all events, 
visiting us far more numerously. It has always been a very 
local species, and one of its favourite haunts has always been 
that country of the Welsh and English borderland, which one 
might almost think it had selected on esthetic principles, 
because of the surpassing beauty of that region. It is far more 
likely, however, that the real and more practical motive of its 
affection for this district is that it is able to find there the insect 
diet that suits it best. This year, in a garden in that country, 
we hear of no fewer than nine of the boxes set up for the lodging 
of tits, nuthatches and all the kinds that build normally in holes 
in trees, being occupied by the pied flycatcher. There is no 
doubt at all that this choice of a nesting site, protected in the 
hollow of a tree, gives it a distinct advantage over its decreasing 
relative, which makes an open nest, preferably in a tree growing 
up against a wall. It is evident that in this position it lies 
altogether exposed to the attacks of rats and many other 
enemies, 


CARNARVON. 
(July 13th, 1911.) 
Six hundred years and more 
Have beat against Time’s shore 
Ere first yon fortress hoar 
In pride arose. 
Majestic and serene, 
Now like some stately queen, 
She broods o'er what has been 
In stern repose. 


Still do her eagles stand 
High over Menai’s strand 
Watching that sacred land 
Where Druids sleep. 
While round about on high, 
Their summits in the sky, 
Eryri’s mountains nigh 
Their vigil keep. 


Six centuries have fled ; 
A nation’s heart has bled ; 
To-day there flows instead 

A nation’s joy. 
Unlock thy heart, O Thou! 
For to thy gate comes now, 
Youth smiles upon his brow, 

A princely boy. 


Hope gilds his shining crest, 
And on his gleaming breast, 
Four lions gardant rest, 
Llewelyn’s shield. 
He bears King Edward’s name, 
A name well loved of Fame, 
Who strife with peace o’ercame 
And forced to yield. 


Thine inmost heart lay bare, 
Let him thy counsel share, 
So may he ever wear 

His people’s love 
Strong in the hour of need, 
Stedfast in heart and deed, 
Loyal and true their creed, 

And God above. 

R. D. R 


It was dryly remarked on Tuesday that the cricket at Lord's 
in the ’Varsity Match was well suited to the exchange of 
reminiscences between the old friends who so frequently meet 
on this occasion, as nothing sensational occurred either in the 
way of bowling or batting. The remark applies to the match 
as a whole. Before it took place, the supporters of Oxford 
seemed to be able to make out a very strong case for their side ; 
but, on the other hand, the Cambridge men felt no lack ot 
confidence, as was evident enough from the article which we 
published in last week’s issue. The events proved that the 
teams are very evenly matched. Oxford was undoubtedly 
the better as regards fielding, but in batting and in bowling 
there was very little to choose. Cambridge were left with 318 
to get to win, and their chances of doing it were not to be 
despised when the score had reached 86 for no wicket. Then 
Mulholland was clean bowled by Le Couteur, and by luncheon- 
time eight wickets were down. Finally Oxford won by 74 runs. 
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Notts have at length fallen from the exalted position which 
they occupied as leaders in the County Cricket Championship. 
Up to the beginning of last week they were an unbeaten side, 
but then, like Kent earlier in the month, they unexpectedly 
suffered two consecutive defeats. The latter county inflicted 
the first of these at Dover, where in a low-scoring match they 
were successful by 169 runs. Only Mr. Arthur Day managed 
to exceed the half-century, and his scores of 70 and 30, coupled 
with the bowling of Blythe and Woolley, who dismissed the 
visitors in the fourth innings for 84 runs, had much to do with 
Kent's victory. Notts’ second reverse took place at Trent 
Bridge, where Yorkshire won by an even more pronounced 
margin of an innings and 27 runs. John Gunn and Lee alone 
dealt at all confidently with the splendid bowling of Haigh, 
Hirst and Drake, who disposed of the home eleven for scores 
of 141 and 98. In Yorkshire’s only innings Denton, Bates and 
Hirst all made runs, and undoubtedly, as the match was played, 
the better side won. It is only fair to add that in the match 
against Kent Mr. Jones met with an injury which quite possibly 
affected the result of both games. 
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The seal, that is to say, the fur-bearing seal of the Pacific, 
which gives us sealskin coats, is not to be butchered on the seas 
for a space of fifteen years. That is the conclusion of the confer- 
ence upon the long-vexed question of his preservation or of his 
probable extinction. We have noticed, only recently, that the 
extinction of the walrus is threatened, by reason of the unre- 
strained slaughtering of this big and helpless beast for the sake 
of his “ ivories —and of her ivories also, for the walrus female, 
exceptionally, has tusks longer than the male; but the regula- 
tion which has at length been agreed to for the cessation of the 
pelagic sealing does not apply to the walrus nor to the seals of 
the Atlantic Ocean at all. The Newfoundland boats will still 
kill them in great numbers for the sake, principally, of their oil. 
Properly speaking, they have no fur, and though their skin is 
worth something, it is only fractional in value compared with 
that of the seals of the Pacific. These fur-bearing seals may still 
be killed in their nurseries, or “ rookeries,” and the nations 
owning the “ rookeries’’ have agreed to pay a compensation 
which is supposed to be adequate to the nations which have 
consented to spare the seals on the high seas. 


NATURE-TEACHING AND THE R.A.S.E- 


T the Norwich Show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
a huge pavilion was devoted to the exhibition of 
work in connection with Nature-study. My first 
impulse was to skip it. I was among the earliest 
to advocate this kind of teaching, and I well remember 
how some of the most practical of my friends in the educational 
world indulgently laughed at my views and said they were 
very fine on paper, but in practice they would only lead to 
fooling about and waste of time. Love of Nature was all very 
well, but you could not draw up a formula whereby the honest 
work-a-day ploughboy would be enabled to recognise “ the 
splendour in the grass, the glory in the flower.’” When the idea 
took root it filled me with despair to find that on the one 
hand it did provide the light-minded with an opportunity 
for fooling, while the 
deeply in earnest 
found and applied a 
formula. They ex- 
emplified the two op- 
posite dangers of 
Nature - teaching 
one that it may lead 
tu the dissemination 
of vague, indefinite 
and therefore use- 
less ideas; the 
other, that it may 
take the form of 
mahing children 
learn by rote the 
names and attributes 
of flowers, animals 
and other natural 
objects. In_ either 
case the school is 
better without it. 
There are no two 
ways. Either it 
must develop the 
power of observation 
and inteiligence 
generally or it is 
worse than a waste 
of time. At the be- 
ginning of the move- 
ment there was a 
great difficulty in 
finding teachers cap- 
able of imparting 
this description of 
knowledge. Many 
teachers, probably a 
considerable maj o- 
rity, come from 
small towns where 
outdoor exercise 
generally takes the 
form of games, such 
as cricket and 
football. Against 
these one would not 
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say a word, because they afford the most wholesome recreation 
and at the same time give strength and hardness of muscle 
which are essential to a vigorous life. But they do not teach 
anything in the way of natural history, agriculture, or any of 
the arts. They are amusements pure and simple. It follows 
that among those who are proficient in outdoor sports there 
is only a small proportion who have even a smattering of the 
sciences which a country boy ought to pick up from his sur- 
roundings. To the rescue of some teachers came our friends 
the publishers with little text-books, many of them in the form 
of question and answer, and obviously drawn up for the purpose 
of enabling children to be coached for examination purposes 
in Nature asin any other subject. This was a cause of distress 
in the minds of those who had been pioneers, because one of 
the great objects that 
they had in view was 
to provide a means 
of escape from the 
second-hand and me- 
chanical knowledge 
to be gleaned from 
books. They wished 
to introduce into the 
curriculum that sort 
of first-hand educa- 
tion which a_ boy 
attains from direct 
contact with the 
objects of Nature. 
But while some of 
the keenest advo- 
cates of Nature- 
teaching became 
discouraged, others 
persevered — bravely 
in the path they 
had chosen, and it 
was a revelation that 
they had achieved 
results really worthy 
of the great efforts 
that had been made 
which came to me at 
Norwich. In looking 
at the exhibits and 
in talking to those 
who were in charge 
of them, it became 
evident that Nature- 
teaching Is a very 
real and live element 
in the schools of to- 
day, at any rate in 
the schools which are 
situated in Cam- 
. bridgeshire, Hunt- 

ingdonshire, Isle of 

Ely, Kesteven 

(Lines.), Norfolk, 

Suffolk (East) andi 
BOY OF THIRTEEN. suffolk (West). Of 
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course the district has come under the fostering influence 
of the University of Cambridge, where an agricultural depart- 
ment was formed in 1892, and known then as the Cambridge 
and Counties Agricultural Education Scheme. There is no 
need to follow in detail the progress of the idea through its 
phases at evening sé hools, local lectures and so on. In 1g00 
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PAGE FROM THE CALENDAR OF A BOY OF TEN 


a great step was taken when the ¢ ambridge and County School 
for Boys was established. Its primary object was to bridge 
the chasm between the elementary school and the University. 
At the beginning there were only some forty boys in attendance, 
and now there are two hundred and eighty. The beautiful 
drawing of a curlew which is shown herewith was the work 
of a scholar of thirteen years of age. It speaks volumes for 
the careful work being done. No doubt the boy must be very 
exceptionally gifted; no ordinary child could have produced 
this most excellent study of a wild bird, but it is partly because 
such genius was so often wasted that many urged the formation 
of such a school as this is. They knew that the poet Gray was 
perfectiy right when he said that resting in the village 
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A YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST’S DRAWINGS. 
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graveyards there well might be “ some mute, inglorious Milton,” 
‘some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.”” I know 
nothing of the little lad who made this drawing, but very 
possibly if there had been no County School he might 
have been obliged to follow the plough till his hand was stiff 
and his mind crusted with the effects of labour. An examina- 
tion of the work done in the elementary schools affords the mosi 
striking and the most delightful evidence that the intelligence 
of the teachers in the district must be directed towards finding 
out the capacities of the boys and to developing these to their 
greatest extent. Even a composition is very much _ better 
taught by Nature-teaching than by the stupid old method of 
setting immature children to write what are called themes or 
compositions. One of the masters, evidently an enthusiast 
at his craft, described to me the methods that were followed 
in his school. First of all, the children were actually shown 
something. It might be any object in the world of Nature, a 
living thing, a plant or a mineral. They were induced to notice 
its characteristics for themselves, and then asked to write down 
their observations on paper. His expression was that on first 
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\ CHILD'S STUDY OF A TREE 


receiving a request or a command otf this kind they looked 
“simply mesmerised”’; but it is for the master to find a 
way out of such paralysis, and in time they became able 
to see with their eyes, to hear with their ears and_ to 
record their observations in brief, clear and pregnant language. 
When that point is achieved, not only have they been 
taught habits that wili be useful to them in later life 
whatever be the vocation which they follow, but they 
have also gained the power of writing English, and there is no 
gift which is more likely to be of use to them. It 1s neither 
my intention nor my business to inflict a detailed description 
of what is being done on the readers of these pages. It is much 
better to show the nature of the work done by reproducing 
some of it, as, for example, the calendar, or outdoor diary, 
kept by a boy of ten. It wil! be noticed from the page we show 
that he has kept his eyes open to notice the simple event: 
that take place in the garden. the {«!d, the highway and the 
hedgerow. He notices the flowers a+ mi their due order they 
make their appearance in the garden and bloom and go to seed. 
He has observed the little horticultural operations performed 
by his father or his big brothers :n the allotment or the allotment 
garden—the sowing of seeds, the planting of potatoes, the 
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weeding and cleaning. He has been taught also to make that 
most interesting chronicle, a little account of each day’s weather. 
This part of the story will be of value to him ever afterwards, 
should he pursue a rural career, for it will give him the means 
of enabling him to make a fairly exact comparison between 
one season and another, and will let him know what sort of 
days he may look out for as the seasons pass by. Birds and 
beasts, too, he has noted, and the excellence of his teaching is 
shown in the direct manner in which he sets down the signifi- 
cant little occurrences that mark the life-history of the bird. 
The colours and feathers that 
glow so prettily in the early 
spring before courting 
begins; the preparations for 
nesting; the business of 
brooding eggs and hatching 
the young; the food and 
ultimate flight of the small 
creatures—all this is excel- 
lent; it teaches the boy 
method and order, and it is 
filling him with real know- 
ledge that will be a solace 
and a pleasure to him in 
years to come, when he may 
daily and yearly add to the 
little store of knowledge that 
he has acquired now. Life, 
too, at schools must be more 
varied in interest than it 
used to be to the village 
urchins. We show the j 
lections of natural objects Ky 
that have been made by the 
children, and in the 
itself there are tiny aquaria 
and vivaria where much that 
occurs in Nature may be 
observed in the transaction. 
Thus it was very interesting 
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the power of everyone to make a rough diagram and indicate 
by pen and ink the points to be noticed. In after life they will 
find that this faculty, properly cultivated, is of the utmost service. 
There is scarcely any occupation in which it is not of great 
advantage to be able to make a rough drawing of something that 
cannot easily be described in words. But the great feature is that 


the systematic study of a tree or a bird provides endless subjects 
dor composition, and composition, mark you, which is not vague, 
rambling or laboured, but, on the contrary, to the point in every 
some of these drawings; others are before 


respect. We show 
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Birds. Into it competition 
in its most inoffensive form 
has been introduced. The 
children are encouraged 
to contest the possession of a shield in teams of nine. Each 
competitor must select a bird and a tree for study and observa- 
tion between March and September. They are encouraged 
to keep a diary of their observations, and at the end of the time 
they embody the results in essays devoted respectively to the 
birds and the trees. Schoolmasters are enjoined to direct 
and supervise these studies and to show large pictures of the 
objects in the schoolroom, while the pupils are taught to show 
by drawing the details and important parts. I think this 
of very great importance. It is true that all children cannot 
reasonably be expected to become draughtsmen, but it is within 
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CHILD-STUDIES 


FROM THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

us as we write. One is devoted to the growth of apple trees. 
It shows those which are good and healthy, and also those which 
betray signs of disease. Excellent, clear, good drawings they 
are, and the little man has drawn many useful conclusions 
from his study of the apple tree, such as that Early Victoria, King 
of Pippins, Warner’s King, Bramley’s Seedling, Lord Derby, 
and Worcester Pearmain succeed very well in the neighbourhood 
of Hickling Broad, while Beauty of Kent, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Cox’s Orange Pippin and Blenheim 
Orange are, for reasons clearly given, not suitable to the 
district, and liable to take various kinds of disease. The essays 
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are admirable, and to enable the reader 
to judge of their character we print 
one verbatim, just as it was handed in 
to the judges: 


Bracon Ash and Hethel School. 
Alice Reeve. Born April roth, 1897. 
Tue BLACKBIRD. 

My favourite bird is the blackbird. I 
have often thought it was strange to name 
this bird blackbird as both male and female 
are not black The hen bird is a lovely dark 
brown I like the glossy black colour of the 
male’s coat, and I think it shows off his 
orange coloured bill so well. The female has 
a brown bill like her coat They have long 
blackish brown legs, which look as if there are 
scales on They have three toes in front and 
one behind. The middle toe is the longest. 
I noticed they had long claws grooved on the 
sides. Both are big birds, and I was told that 
from the head to the tip of the tail measures 
ten inches. They have long bills suited to 


the food they eat They crack a snail on a 
Stone I have often watched one hopping on 
a grass plat Presently it will put its beak 


down and draw up a worm, then the worm 
pulls with all its might but the bird’s goes 
down again and gets it. Although my father 
praises these birds for eating the worms and 
snails they would clear the garden if we didn’t 
mind. They play havoc with the fruit and 
leave us the stones and strings of the cherries 
They are said to be shy, but they soon get 
over it We put a scare-crow in our garden 
but in about a week’s time I saw one perched 
on it pecking at it I often see my bird 





sitting on a bough singing its best while the 


POISONOUS PLANTS COLLECTED BY A GIRL OF FOURTEEN. female stood on the ground. I expect they 
were courting. This was in the early part of 
March About two weeks afterwards | tound 
a nest which was being built. There were 
some dead sticks mixed with clay. There 
were a few roots as well I noticed it was 
lined with smooth dry grass. It took two 


weeks and three days to build the nest. On 
April 23rd there were five eggs in it. They 
were a light bluish green colour with reddish 
brown spots and markings. The spots and 
markings were closer at the thick end. The 
male bird sat on the nest thirteen days. Miss 
B thought | was wrong but I was sure of this, 
for when I went to the nest the male flew off. 
The young ones looked nasty little things. 
hey had only a littlh down on their heads 
and wings. The rest of their bodies were 
naked. I watched them till they were covered 
with down, then little spots formed, then 
came the teathers They looked quite decent 
birds on May 23rd. They generally build in 


hedges One built this vear in our school 
playground hedge, and one in the fagots at the 
back. There was one in a tall tree, in amongst 


the ivy. Blackbirds hop on to a high post to 
see if all safe before they go into the nest. 
lebruary 14th is considered the birds mating 


day. I heard my bird try to get its notes 
then I thought it hissed where it should 
whistle I listened every day and thought its 
voice got stronger and stronger. I think it 





sung more, and sweeter, during the nesting 
season. Some people say they are too busy 
feeding the young ones later on, or the heat 
of the summer makes them lose their song. 
They have not sung so much in July nor 
August. In the spring and early summer they 
sing just as its getting light. I never heard 
them at that time for I’m fast asleep, but 
Miss B. says she has heard them over and 
over again. The thrush starts first and wakes 
the blackbird. He sings as if he were halt 






asleep at first, for he seemed as if he couldn't 
get his notes. He can get them in the day 
though, for I have heard my bird whistle 
ini an a. 2. sa gloriously from the top of a high tree. I think 
my bird’s notes are better than a thrush’s (1 
mean in sound.) I know he doesn’t sings in so 
many different ways ands trills. But still I 
reckon my bird’s notes are most musical, and I 
love music. When my bird is frightened off its 
nest it makes such a noise iike Spic! Spic! 
They not only frighten themselves but they 
upset all the other birds near by. You can’t 
help feeling sorry for them they are so scared. 
One noise he makes that I don’t like 1s 
“ Twank! “Twank! Every evening as it is 
growing dusk he will begin making this noise. 
We used to say “ There’s Mr. Twank.” You 
could trace him right round a wood with his 
‘ Twank! twank! They give their tails a jerk 
when they alight. I’ve watched but only saw 
the male’s do this. 
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IN THE SHOWYARD. 
IT was not until the evening of the King’s visit that I had 
an opportunity of going to Norwich for the purpose of making 
a leisurely inspection of the show. Rumours had been afloat 
to the effect that the attendance had not been so large as was 
expected, but the appearance of Norwich belied them. It was 
not only that this delightfully clean and beautiful town was 
illumined and bedecked in a manner that made it most particu- 
larly charming in the lighted-up darkness, but such a quantity 
of people had crowded into the town as can scarcely have ever 
visited it before. It appeared as though all the inhabitants 
of Norfolk were in the streets. I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
like the hero of Longfellow’s ballad, for a good three-quarters 
of an hour, while those who had been watching the fireworks 
streamed past, and still they continued to flow on as though 
the army of them was innumerable. It must be said, too, that 
a better-behaved crowd could not be seen. They were all, as 
far as one could judge, honest, fresh-faced, outdoor-looking East 
Anglians, who had come in from their homestead and cottage 
and country house, partly to see the great show that was held 
in their midst, but even more to pay their tribute of loyalty 
to the King who is their neighbour and friend. Among them 
one failed to see a single case of misbehaviour. I am speaking, 
be it remembered, of the time described by the poet as the 
‘wee short oor ayont the twal,’”’ when the effects of drink, 
if there has been drinking, are absolutely certain to manifest 
themselves. But this enormous crowd was markedly sober. 
Atter watching them for very nearly an hour I did not see a 
single case of intoxication, and, except that now and then a 
party of half-grown lads and girls would give vent to some of 
the noisiness which 1s characteristic of their time of life, there 
was no approach to rowdiness of any kind. It was a cheery, 
even a merry crowd, but a perfectly sober one. Enquiry showed 
that accommodation in Norwich was practically exhausted, 
and it seemed as though neither love nor money would be able 
to procure the most ordinary lodging for a single additional 
guest. It was evident from the attendance at the show during 
the next day that visitors had been reserving themselves for 
the King’s visit, as the totals came out splendidly in the end. 
There are many advantages connected with visiting an agri- 
cultural show later in the week. For one thing, most of the 
prizes have been awarded, and the excitement of the contest 
has subsided, so that one is free to walk about and look at the 
things which have a particular interest. Among these must be 
remembered machinery, which, fortunately, was staged almost 
close to the entrance. There is not much need to comment 
here on the splendid engines of one kind and another that were 
put up to show—the grass-mowe7vs, reapers, threshers, ploughs 
and so forth. What specially interested me was the fact that 
two milking-machines were on view. Notice has already been 
taken in our pages of the fact that many dairy-keepers have come 
to the conclusion that the difficulty of finding a milking-machine 
has been overcome at last, after a diligent search that has been 
conducted for the last eighty years. From time to time, notice 
has been taken of the trial of new milking- machines; but, 
up to a very recent date, these trials were invariably of an 
unsatisfactory kind, and those who invested in the machines 
almost all gave them up after a few weeks’ trial. There were 
various reasons. One was that the machine did not strip the 
cow, and there was, consequently, very little saving of labour ; 
or, if labour was economised, the cows dried up before their 
time. The two machines on view at the show represent two 
very different types. The one produced by a Swede, entered 
in the catalogue as “‘ Aktiebolaget G. Welander and Kellners 
Verkstader, Norrkoping, Sweden,” is an adaptation of the 
milkmaid’s hand to the purposes of the machine. That is to 
say, there is no suction whatever, but within the cup which 
is fitted to each of the teats of the cow there is a knob which, 
by a pulsating motion, is made io act as the milkmaid’s fingers 
are supposed to do. The owner of the patent had a number 
of cows in the yard and from time to time gave a demonstration 
of the actual process. Without going into any description 
of the mechanics, I may say that for practical purposes the 
machine worked very well. It milked the cow without inflicting 
pain, as the animal went on steadily eating during the process. 
It does so in a very clean manner, and practically exhausts 
the milk veins of the udder, so that there is ro need for stripping 
afterwards. The objections to it can be very briefly stated. 
In the first place, the machinery has to be tastened to a girth 
placed round the body of the cow, which can scarcely be good 
for it; and, in the second, the apparatus did not look to be 
too easily cleaned. Milk might very easily get into the apertures 
unless the attendant were particularly careful—more careful 
than the average man or woman who manages an English 
dairy. The other exhibit is the invention of a well-known 
Scotchman, Mr. R. Wallace of Castle Douglas. In it the principle 
applied is that of suction, which is produced by alternately 
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filling the vessel used with air and producing a vacuum. The 
idea was to imitate as closely as possible the sucking of a 
calf. Everybody knows that the calf is not the gentlest nursling 
in the world. Ic bounces its head against the dam’s udder, 
and when it is hungry sucks for all it is worth. An idea of its 
roughness may be gained by anyone who will let a calf suck 
a human hand, which it will do readily enough. The milking 
machine of Mr. Wallace is made to act very much in the same 
way as does the calf, which, while sucking, continues uncon- 
sciously to massage the udder with its tongue. It does not mean 
to, but that is the effect of placing its tongue, which it always 
does, on the teat and sucking. This machine was not tried 
on cows at the show, but was very satisfactorily shown as regards 
both the equipment and the action. We have heard it very 
well spoken of in practice, and can readily believe that it will 
prove a very satisfactory machine in every respect. Its cleaning 
is, comparatively speaking, an easy matter. 

The Royal Society deserves to be warmly congratulated 
on the manner in which recent shows have been conducted ; 
and it was impossible to stroll round the Norwich showyard with- 
out being struck with the great variety of the interests that 
are catered for and the vigilance which the society evinces 
for anything that is new and important in the development 
of agriculture or in connection with it. One of the features 
that I should have liked to have described at greater length 
was the forestry section under the charge of Professor Henry. 
A most practical and illuminating display was given of woods and 
other things pertaining to forestry, including the showing of 
specimen trees that were grown in pots. Many Norfolk land- 
owners are among the keenest foresters in the country, and the 
exhibits of Sir Hugh Beevor, Mr. E. A. Pratt and others belong- 
ing to the county were well worth the attention they received. 
Forestry and education are, however, the allies of agriculture 
rather than part of it. So, for the matter of that, is horse- 
shoeing ; but there did not seem anything on the ground more 
attractive to the visitors than the very keen contest that took « 
place between the various knights of the forge and the hammer 
who had assembled tor the purpose of showing which of them 
was the most competent to shoe a horse in the briefest possible 
time. Most energetic and workmanlike they appeared as they 
hammered out the red shoe on the anvil or applied it to the 
reeking hoof of the horse. In turning away from them to go 
towards the yard where the milkmaids were fighting out their 
own contest, I met, as it happened, the procession of prize 
beasts that, after having made a parade, were by the herdsmen 
being conducted to their stalls, so that there was a good oppor- 
tunity of admiring the weight and substance of the shorthorn 
and Aberdeen-Angus, the make of the cow and the characteristics 
of the noble specimens of the various breeds that are kept in 
the different parts of the country. A glimpse at Mr. Matthews 
with his customary energy and decision directing the milk- 
testing work, and another at the girls engaged in butter-making 
were nearly all that could be given; but they were enough 
to discover a very useful side of the agricultural show. Turning 
away from them was to meet an invasion of horses, great weighty 
Shire stallions that seemed almost to shake the earth with their 
tread; hunters, the pick of their kind; Clydesdales, Suffolks 
and hackneys. The horse-lover must almost have had a surfeit 
of good things. P. 


HOME-GROWN TOBACCO AS AN INSECTICIDI 

FRUIT and hop growers, and, in fact, every farmer who keeps 
livestock, should be kept well informed on what is passing on tre 
subject of tobacco being permitted to be grown in Britain solely 
for use as an insecticide. The juice of tobacco is acknowledged 
to be the best-known remedy for the attacks of insect pests on 
plants and animals, but under present conditions it is far too 
expensive for general use.‘ A deputation (chiefly from the fruit- 
growers) recently waited on the Secretary to the Treasury 
and asked for such facilities as would enable farmers to grow thei 
own crop of tobacco for special use as an insecticide. They were 
told by the Minister that the matter required consideration, as 
there were scrious difficulties to be overcome with regard to sate- 
guarding the Reventic. Ihave now before me the proposals of 
the deputation, which seem to meet all objections on: that score, 
and they may be condensed as follows: (1) That tobacco be 
allowed to be grown by responsible persons in plots of not less than 
three acres. The number of licences might be limited the first 
year, provided that all fruit-growing districts be given the oppor- 
tunity of experimenting. (2) That only coarse varieties be allowed 
to be grown, such as Nicotiana rustica, Nykerke and Clardy 
(3) That the regulations with regard to growing and harvesting 
be the same as those now in force at Wye College. (4) That the 
crop be “‘ denatured"’ with such materials as the Chief Government 
Chemist may approve to prevent illicit use of the leaf. (5) That the 
importation of tobacco extract be permitted free of duty, being 
‘denatured ”’ at the port of entry or in bond. If only the Treasury 
can be convinced that the tobacco would be too nauseous for even 
the most hardened smoker, it is difficult to imagine any valid 
reason for refusing the request of the deputation. A 2. oe 
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By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ITHERINGTON had a room, temporarily set apart for 
his use as an office, in the house of the Conservative and 
Unionist Parliamentary Association. Here he was at 
liberty to spread about on a large table all the papers 
he carried in his despatch-box and many others. The 
profusion was most impressive, and would, | am sure, 
have struck a chill into the soul of Vittie had he seen it. Here 
were composed and written the letters which I afterwards signed, 
wonderful letters which, like the witches in ‘‘ Macbeth,” “ paltered 
in a double sense.’’ Here Titherington entered into agreements 
with bill printers and poster artists, for my election was to be con- 
ducted on the best possible system, with all the modern improve- 
ments, an object-lesson to the rest of Ireland. Here also the inter- 
view with Lalage took place. The room was a great convenience 
to us. Our proper headquarters were, of course, in Ballygore, 
the principal town in the East Connor Division of Down. But 
a great deal of business had to be done in Dublin, and we could 

hardly have got on without an office. 

| walked into this room a few minutes before eleven on the 
morning after I had entertained Titherington in my hotel. 

“ The lady hasn’t arrived yet,”’ I said. 

““ She’s gone,”’ said Titherington. ‘‘ She was here at half-past 
eight o’clock.”’ 

! noticed that Titherington spoke in a subdued way, and that 
his eyes had a furtive expression | bad never seen in them before. 
I felt encouraged to give expression to the annoyance which I felt. 
I told Titherington plainly that I thought he ought not to have 
changed the hour of the interview without telling me. It seemed 
to me that he had played me a mean trick, and | resented it. Greatly 
to my surprise, Titherington apologised meekly. 

** It wasn’t my fault,’’ he said, “‘ and I hadn’t time to communi- 
cate with you. I only got this at twenty minutes past eight, and 
had no more than time to get here myself.”’ 

He handed me a telegram : 

“Eleven quite impossible. Say 8.30. 
begins at 9.30. Lalage Beresford.” 

“TI was just sitting down to breakfast,”’ said Titherington, 
“and I had to get up without swallowing so much as a cup of tea 
and hop on toacar. She’s a tremendously prompt young woman.”’ 

“* She is,’’ I said, ‘“‘ and always was.” 

“You know her, then ? ”’ 

“I’ve known her slightly since she was quite a little girl.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so last night ? ”’ 

“T tried to,’’ I said, ‘‘ but you kept on interrupting me, so | 
gave up.” 

Titherington’s conscience may have pricked him. He was 
certainly in a chastened mood, but he showed no sign of wishing 
to make any further apologies. On the contrary, he began to 
recover something of his habitual self-assertiveness. 

“If you know her,” he said, ‘“‘ perhaps you can tell me what 
a Jun: Soph: Ord: is?” 

“No. I can’t. She was always, even as a child, fond of 
using contractions. | remember her writing to me about a 
‘comp :’ and she habitually used ‘ hols: * and ‘ rec :’ for holidays 
and recreation.” 

“It sounds to me,” said Titherington, “ like a police-court.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you think she’s been arrested 
for anything ? ” 

“‘ IT hope so.”’ 

“Why ?”’ Lasked. ‘ Was she too much for you this morning ? ” 


Jun: Soph: Ord : 
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Titherington ignored the second question. 

“I hope so,” he said, “* because if she’s the sort of girl who 
gets arrested, she’ll be most useful to us. She was quite on for 
annoying Vittic. She says she’s been looking up his speeches and 
that he’s one of the worst liars she ever came across, She’s quite 
right there.”’ 

| wish,” I said, “that you’d go and bail her out. Her 
father’s a clergyman, and it will be a horrible thing if there’s arfy 
public scandal.” 

“1 hinted at that as delicately as I could. J didn’t actually 
mention bail, because I wasn’t quite sure that a Jun: Soph: Ord: 
mightn’t be something in the Probate and Divorce Court. She 
simply laughed at me and said she didn’t want any help. She told 
me that she and Hilda, whoever Hilda is, are sure to be all right, 
because the Puffin is always a lamb—lI suppose the Puffin is some 
name they have for the magistrate—but that a Miss Harrison 
would probably be stuck.” 

‘“ She can’t have said Miss Harrison.” 

“No. She said Selly, or Selvy Harrison, short for Selina, | 
thought.”’ 

“As a matter of fact, Selby - Harrison —it’s a hyphened 


surname—is a man. 

“Oh, is it?” said Titherington, using the neuter pronoun, 
because, I suppose, he was still uncertain about Selby-Harrison’s 
sex. ‘ 
‘1 wish,”’ I said, ‘“‘ that | knew exactly what they’ve done.” 

‘It doesn’t in the least matter to us. So long as she’s the 
kind of young woman who does something we shall be satisfied.” 

** Oh, she’s that.” 

“So I saw. And she’s an uncommonly good-looking girl. 
The crowd will be all on her side when she starts breaking up 
Vittie’s mectings.”’ 

‘You accepted her offer of help, then ? ”’ 

* Certainly,” said Titherington. ‘ She’s to speak at a meeting 
of yours on the twenty-first.” 

Titherington was by this time talking with all bis usual buoyant 
confidence, but I still caught the furtive look in his eyes which | 
had noticed at first. He seemed to me to have something to con 
ceal, to be challenging criticism and to be preparing to defend 
himself. Now a man who is on the defensive, and who wants to 
conceal something, has generally acted in a way of which he is 
ashamed. I felt encouraged. 

You didn’t commit me in any way, | hope ?”’ I said. 

“Certainly not. I didn’t have to. She was as keen as nuts 
on helping us, and didn’t ask a single question about your views 
on the Suffrage question, I needn’t say | didn’t introduce the 
subject.” 

“ You didn’t sign anything, I suppose ? ”’ 

Titherington became visibly embarrassed. He hesitated. 

| rather expected you’d have to,’’ I said. 

‘It wasn’t anything of the slightest importance.” 

‘* Selby-Harrison drew it up, | expect.” 

‘*So she said. But it didn’t matter in the least. If it had 
been anything that tied us down, | shouldn’t have signed it.” 

“You would,” I said. ‘‘ Whatever it was you'd have signed it.” 

‘“‘She rather rushed me. She’s a most remarkable young 
woman. However, that’s all the better for us. If she’s capable 
of rushing me ’’—Titherington’s chest swelled again as he spoke 
‘‘ she’ll simply make hay of Vittie. It would be worth while going 
to hear her heckling that beast on votes for women. Believe you 
me, he won't like it.” 

‘““She had you at a disadvantage,” I said. ‘‘ You hadn't 
breakfasted.”’ 
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Titherington became suddenly thoughtful. 

‘1 wish I knew more about ordinary law,” he said. “ I’m 
ill right on Corrupt Practices and that kind of thing, but I don’t 
know the phraseology outside of electioneering Do you think a 
Jun: Soph: Ord: can be any process in a libel action ? ”’ 


‘It might be Why do you ask ? 
‘ Well, the paper I signed was a sort of agreement to indemnify 
them in case ol proceedings for libel I signed because I didn’t 


think a girl like that would be likely to say anything which Vittie 
would regard as a libel He's a thick-skinned hound.’’ 
She once libelled twenty-thice bishops, she and Hilda and 


Selbv-Harrison between them.” 

After all,”” said Titherington, “ you can say pretty near 
anything you like at an election Nobody minds. I think we're 
pretty safe I'll see that anvthing she says at our mectings is 


ke pt out of the 
papers, and he 
won't get the 
chance of making 
re rular speeches 
at Vitti 

| felt quuit 
orry for ‘Tithe 

ington Phe 
interview with 
Lalage had cvi 
dently been even 
more drastic 
than | had 
expected 

“Perhaps,” I 
aid oothingly, 
‘they'll give het 
ix weeks for the 
Jun: Soph: Ord 
whatever it 1s, 
and then the 
whole election 
will be over betore 
she gets out.’ 

“We can't 
allow that,”’ said 
litherington. ‘It 
would be a down- 
right scandal to 
subject a girl like 
that Why, 
she : quite 
young and—and 
actually beau 
tiful.”’ 

‘We = must 
hope that the 
Puffin may prove, 
as she expects, to 
be a disguised 
lamb.” 

“I wish I 
knew who he is 
| might get at 
him,”’ 

It’s too late 
to do anything 
now,” 1 said; 
‘but I'll try and 
find out in the 
course ol the 
morning. If | 
can't, we'll get 
it all in the 
evening = papers. 
They're sure to 
report a case ol 
the sort pretty 
fully.’ 

I left Tither- i 
ington and 
walked across 
towards the club. 
I met the Arch- 
deacon in St. Stephen’s Green. IL might, and under ordinary 
circumstances | should, have slipped past him without stopping, 
for | do not think he saw me. But | was anxious about Lalage, 
and | thought it likely that he would have some news of her. 
| hailed him and shook hands warmly. 

“ Up for a holiday ?”’ I asked. 

“ No,”” said the Archdeacon. ‘I have ei 
attend to-day.” 

‘I mustn’t keep you then. How is everybody at home ? 
Canon Beresford and Lalage quite well ? ”’ 

“ | saw Lalage Beresford this morning. I was passing through 
College on my way to one of my meetings and I saw her standing 
outside the big hall. She's in her first Junior Sophister examination 
to-day.”’ 

“Ord: ?” I said 

** What ? ”” 


out of the window 


ght meetings to 





waiter came in just then with the tea I regret to say 
and looked 


that he grinned. I turned my back on him 
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“Ord: ?” I repeated. “You said Jun: Soph:, didn’t 
you ¢ 
“ T said Junior Sophister.”’ 
“ Quite so, and it would be Ord:, wouldn’t it ? 
“ It’s an ordinary, if that’s what you mean.” 
“An ordinary,” | said, “is, | suppose, an examination of a 
commonplace kind.”’ 
“It’s one that you must get through, not an honour exami- 
nation.”’ 
“ [I’m so glad I met you. You've relieved my mind immensely. 
I was afraid it might be an indictable offence. Without your help 
I should never have guessed.”’ 
The Archdeacon looked at me suspiciously. 
“| hope she’ll pass,”’ he said, “‘ but I’m rather doubtful.” 
“Oh, she'll pass all right, she and Hilda. Selby-Harrison 
may possibly be 
stuck.”’ 
“*She’s very 
weak in astro- 
‘ nomy.”’ 
, ees, 


v/,%, Z said, ‘‘ the Puffin 

} ’ , 

j , , is a perfect lamb. 
7) Y, I think we mav 
4 , count on that.” 


Z The Arch- 
deacon eyed me 
even more = sus- 
piciously than 
before. I could 
see that he 
thought I had 
been drinking 
heavily. 

li thering- 
ton told me that 
about the Puffin,’”’ 
I said. ‘‘He 
wanted to bail 
her out. He'll be 
just as glad as | 
am when he hears 
the truth,.”’ 

I The Arch 
deacon held out 
his hand _ stiffly. 
I do not blame 
him in the least 
for wanting to 
get away trom 
me. A Church 
dignitary has to 
consider appear- 
ances, and it does 
not do to stand 
talking to an in- 
toxicated man in 
a public street, 
especially — early 
in the day. 

‘1 think we 
may take it for 
granted,”’ | said, 
“that the Puffin 
is the man who 
sets the paper in 
astronomy.” 

The Arch- 
deacon left me 
abruptly without 
shaking hands. 
lL lit a cigarette 
and thought with 
pleasure of the 
careful and sym- 
pathetic way in 
which he would 
break the = sad 
news of my fail- 
ing to Lord Thor- 

manby. When | reached the club I despatched four telegrams. 

The first was to Titherington : 








“No further cause for anxiety. Jun: Soph: Ord: not acrime, 
but a college examination. The Puffin probably the Astronomer 
Royal, but some uncertainty prevails on this point. Shall see 
lady this afternoon and complete arrangements.” 


I knew that the last sentence would annoy Titherington. I put 
it in for that purpose. Titherington had wantonly annoyed me. 

My other three telegrams were all to Lalage. I addressed one 
to the rooms of the Elizabethan Society, one to 175, Trinity College, 
which was, I recollected, the alternative address of ‘‘ The Anti- 
Tommy-Rot Gazette,”” and one to Trinity Hall, where Lalage 
resided. In this way I hoped to make sure of catching her. I 
invited her, Hilda and Selby-Harrison to take tea with me at five 
o’clock in my hotel. I supposed that by that time the Jun: Soph: 
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Ord: would have run its course. I wished to emphasise the fact 
that I wanted Lalage to bring Selby-Harrison, whom I had never 
seen. I underlined his name; but the hall porter, to whom | 
gave the telegram, told me that the Post Office regulations do not 
allow the underlining of words. If Titherington succeeds in making 
me a Member of Parliament, I shall ask the Postmaster-General 
some nasty questions on this point. It seems to me a vexatious 
limitation of the rights of the public. 

I had iuncheon in the club, and then, without waiting even 
for a cup of coffee and a cigarette, went back to my hotel. I felt 
that I must make the most perfect possible arrangements for my 
tea-party The violence of my invitations would naturally raise 
Lalage’s expectations to the highest pitch. I sent for the head- 
waiter, who had struck me as being an able and intelligent man. 

“TI am expecting some ladies this afternoon,” | said, ‘‘ and | 
shall have tea in my sitting-room at five o'clock. I want every- 
thing to be as nice as possible, fresh flowers and that kind of thing.”’ 

The man nodded sympathetically, and gave me the impression 
that long practice had familiarised him with the procedure of tea- 
parties for ladies. 

“These ladies are young,’’ I said, ‘‘ quite young, and so the 
cakes must be of the most sumptuous possible kind ; not ordinary 
slices cut off large cakes, but small creations each complete in itselt 
and wrapped in a little paper frill. Do you understand what | 
mean ? 

He said he did, thoroughly. 

I need scarcely say,’’ | added, ‘‘ that many, if not all of the 


cakes, must be coated with sugar. Some ought to be filled with 
whipped cream. The others should contain, or be contained by, 


almond icing.”’ 
The head-waiter asked for information about the size ot the 
party. 
‘* There are only two ladies,’’ I said, ‘‘ but they are bringing 
a young man with them. We may, as he is not here, describe him 


as a boy. Therefore, there must be a large number of cakes, say 
four dozen.”’ 
The head-waiter’s eyebrows went up slightly. It was the first 


sign of emotion he had shown. 

‘* | shan’t eat more than two myself,’ I said, “‘ so four dozen 
ought to be enovgh. I also want ices, twelve ices.”’ 

This time the head-waiter gasped. It was a cold, a remark- 
ably cold day, with an east wind and a feeling in the air as if snow 
was imminent. 

‘** You mustn’t understand from that,’ I said, ‘‘ that the fire 


is to be allowed to go out. Quite the contrary. I want a particu- 
larly good fire. When the others are eating ices I shall feel the 


need of it.’’ 
The head-waiter asked if | had a preference for any particular 
kind of ice. 


‘* Strawberry,”’ I said, ‘‘ vanilla and coffee. Three of cach, 
and three Neapolitan. That will make up the dozen. I shall 
want a whole box of wafers. The ices can be brought in after tea, 


say at twenty minutes past five. It wouldn’t do to have them melt- 
ing while we were at the cakes, and I insist on a good fire.’’ 

The head-waiter recapitulated my orders to make sure that he 
had got them right, and then left me. 

At twenty minutes to five Lalage and Hilda arrived. They 
looked very hot, which pleased me. I had been feeling a little 
nervous about the ices. They explained, breathlessly, that they 
were sorry for being late. I reassured them. 

‘* So far from being late,’’ I said, ‘‘ you’re twenty minutes too 
early. I’m delighted to see you; but it’s only twenty minutes 
to five.’’ 

‘* There, now, Hilda,’’ said Lalage. ‘‘ I told you that your old 
chronometer had most likely darted on again. I should have had 
lots and lots of time todo my hair. Hilda’s watch,’’ she explained 
to me, ‘‘ was left to her in her grandmother's will, so, of course, it 
goes too fast. It often gains as much as two hours in the course 
of the morning.”’ 

** T wonder you trust it,”’ 1 said. 

‘We don’t. When we got your first ’gram in the Elizabethan 
we looked at the clock and saw that we had heaps of time. When 
your second came—Selby-Harrison sent it over from number one 
hundred and seventy-five—we began to think that Hilda’s watch 
might be right after all, and that the college clock had stopped. 
We went back ventre a terre on the top of a tram to Trinity Hall 
and found your third ’gram waiting for us. That made us dead 
certain that we were late. So we slung on any rags that came handy 
and simply flew. We didn’t even stay to hook up Hilda’s back. 
I jabbed three pins into it in the tram.”’ 

“I’m sorry,” I said, ‘‘ that you troubled to change your frocks. 
I didn’t expect that you’d have to do that.” 

** Of course we had. Didn’t you know we were in for an exam. 
this morning ?’’ 

‘I did know that; but I thought you’d have had on your 
very best, so as to soften the Puffin’s heart.’’ 

“* The poor old Puffin,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ wouldn’t be any the wiser 
if we turned up in our night-dresses. He thinks of nothing but 
parallaxes. Does he, Hilda ?”’ 

Hilda did not answer. She was wriggling her shoulders about, 
and was sitting bolt upright in her chair. She leaned back once, 
and when she did so a spasm of acute pain distorted her face. It 
occurred to me that one of the three pins might have been jabbed 
in too far, or not precisely in the right direction. Lalage could not 
fairly be blamed, for it must be difficult to regulate a pin thrust 
when a tram is in rapid motion. I did not like the idea of watching 
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Hilda’s sufferings during tea, so I cast about for the most delicate 
way of suggesting that she should be relieved. Lalage was before- 
hand with me. 

“Turn round, Hilda,’’ she said, ‘* and I'll hook you up.” 

‘“* Perhaps,”’ | said, ‘‘ I'd better ring and get a housemaid.”’ 

‘* What for ?’’ said Lalage. 

** | thought perhaps that Hilda might prefer to go to a bedroom. 
I don’t matter, of course; but Selby-Harrison may be here at any 
moment.”’ 

‘** Selby-Harrison isn’t coming. Turn round, Hilda, and do 
stand still.”’ 

A waiter came in just then with the tea. I regret to say that 
he grinned. I turned my back on him and looked out of the 
window. 

“* Selby-Harrison,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘is on Trinity Third A, 
inside left, and there’s a cup match on to-day, so, of course, he 
couldn’t come.’’ 

“This,” I said, ‘‘ is a great disappointment to me. I’ve been 
looking forward for years to making Selby-Harrison’s ac quaintance, 
and every time | seem to be anywhere near it, something comes 
and snatches him away. I'm beginning to think that there isn’t 
really any such person as Selby-Harrison.”’ 

Hilda giggled thickly. She seemed to be quite comfortable 
again. Lalage snubbed me severely. 

“*T must say for you,”’ she said, ‘‘ that when you choose to 
go in for pretending to be an ass you can be more funcreally idiotic 
than anyone I ever met. No wonder the Archdeacon said you'd 
be beaten in your election.” 

** Did he say that ?”’ 

“Yes. We were talking to him this morning, Hilda and | 
and Selby-Harrison, outside the exam. hall. We told him we were 


going down to make speeches for you 

‘* Was it before or after you told him that he said I'd be 
beaten 

** Before,’’ said Lalage, firmly. 

“Oh, Lalage! How can you You know 

I interrupted Hilda, because I did not want to have the harmony 
of my party destroyed by recrimination and argument 

‘ Suppose,” I said, ‘* that we have tea.” 

! must say,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ that you've collected a middlin. 

good show of cakes, hasn't he, Hilda 

Hilda looked critically at the tea-table. She was evidently 
an expert in cakes. 

“You can’t have got all those out of one shop,"’ she said. 
“ There isn’t a place in Dublin that has so many varicties !”’ 

“I’m glad you like the look of them. Which of you will pow 
out the tea ?”’ 


** Hilda’s birthday was last month,’’ said Lalage. ‘‘ Mine 
pi aa - 
isn't till July. 
This settled the point of precedence. Hilda took her seat 
opposite the teapot. 
** There are ices coming,’’ I said, a few minutes later; ‘‘ twelve 


of them. I mention it in case 
“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Lalage. ‘‘ We shall be able to 


manage the ices. There isn’t really much in these cakes.’’ 
If Selby-Harrison had come there would, I think, have been 
cakes enough; but there would not have been any to spare. | 


only ate two myself. When we had finished the ices we gave 
ourselves to conversation. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FAIRIES’ LOVING CUP. 
I've found you, Canterbury Bell, 
Deep in the wood, beside the well 
Where soft the streamlet trickles down, 
So slow to sp'ash your dainty gown. 
Yet all your chalices of blue 
Are pearly-wet with honey dew. 
And shimmering strands of gossamer 
That any tricksy wind mav stir, 
Have compassed you, and made you fair, 
With many and many a magic starr, 
Each gleaming with a silver sheen, 
Where Little Feet have surely been ! 


Sweet Fays are these, who hurry by 
To welcome in the young July, 
But oh, for all their secret spell, 
I know you, Canterbury Bell. 
Tis plain to see, this very night 
They'll banquet in the pale moonlight. 
The Foxgloves brave, of royal hue, 
Will stand as sentinels; and you, 
Brimming with sweets that all may sup, 
Are just the Fairies’ Loving Cup. 

Fay INCHFAWN 
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DE SAUSSURE’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC 


NOUESTIONABLY the most interesting event con- 
nected with the early history of Europe’s highest 
mountain, nay of mountaineering itself, was its 
ascent by Horace Benedict de Saussure, the Genevan 
professor of geology, on August 3rd, 1787. It was 

the third time Mont Blanc had been scaled, for it had been first 
conquered in the month of August of the previous year by 
Jacques Balmat, better known by his nickname “ Mont Blanc,” 
Chamonix’s most famous son, under whose guidance de Saussure 
made his own ascent, and on July 5th, 1787, Balmat, accom- 
panied by Cachat le Geant and Alexis Tournier, had (according 
to Mathew’s Annals of Mont Blanc) again gained Europe's 
highest elevation. Balmat, like many others, had attempted it 
on previous occasions ; but so much awe did the risks, visible and 
invisible, attached to mountaineering above the snow-line still 
instil, so appalling even in the eyes of the hardy natives appeared 
the manifold dangers that beset the invaders of a world of ice 

an hitherto unknown world—that none had succeeded, though 
minor heights were attained. Read in the light of modern 
alpinism, the accounts of these early explorers appeal essentially 
infantile and quite medieval in respect to the nescience they 
display regarding the simplest phenomena, so that it seems 
ilmost incredible that they were penned not much more than 
a century ago. Indeed, so remote from the ken of the world 
was everything connected with the present Playground of lurope, 
that even the highest peak remained nameless until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The first time that the name Mont 
Blane occurs is in Peter Martel’s account of the “ Glacieres ”’ 
(he meant, of course, the “* Mer de Glace ’’), of which the [english 
translation was published in 1744. In the Duke of Rochefou- 
cauld’s account of his ascent of the Montanvert, which prodigious 
feat he achieved about that time, principally to show that the 
French were as courageous as the English, he writes: ‘ To 
avoid tripping, which the stones along the path would have 
made dangerous, | was obliged to hang on to the tail of my frock 
coat which one of the peasants carried slung over his shoulder.” 
One could quote dozens of similar amusing instances out 
of the writings of early visitors to the Alps; but we have here 
to deal with pictorial accounts. First among these, not only 
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in respect to age, but also regarding their intrinsic importance, 
are the four engravings with which the present article is illus- 
trated. They are among the rarest of their kind, and the 
writer has been on the look-out for them for many years. They 
really consist of two pairs, Figs. I. and II. representing de 
Saussure’s ascent and descent in 1787, while Figs. III. 
and IV. depict de Saussure’s exploration in the same 
region undertaken in company with his son in the following 
July, 1788. 

Taking first the two earlier prints—they are twice the size 
of the other pair—the first plate bears a lengthy description in 
French which, rendered in English, runs: “ Journey of Mr. 
de Saussure to the topof Mont Blanc in the month of August, 1787. 
rhis celebrated Genevan physician, accompanied by the intrepid 
Jacques Balmat, nicknamed ‘ Mont Blanc,’ and by seven- 
teen other guides, ascended this famous mountain, and after 
a difficult and dangerous march which lasted 1&8 hours, he 
reached the top which has an elevation of about 2450 toises 
over the level of the sea” (a toise corresponds roughly with 
our fathom, measuring a trifle over six feet). ‘‘ Published 
by Chr. de Mechel in 1790, and can be found at his address in 
Basle.”’ 

Unfortunately, neither the name of the artist who drew 
them nor of the engraver is given; but, inasmuch as the tech- 
nique of these prints is different to that of the second pair, 
which were designed and engraved by H. L’Evéque (these are 
simply outline sketches with the shading washed in with colour), 
it is doubtful whether the last-named artist designed also the 
first pair. There are also differences in the costumes; the 
presence in the one of men wearing pig-tails, while in the 1788 
pictures none of the men is so adorned, would strengthen 
this supposition. According to Mr. Godfrey Ellis, A.C., 
the owner of the best collection of Alpine prints in England, 
these prints are by Bachler d’Albe, an interesting bit of 
information which I had been vainly trying to obtain from 
other sources. 

[he scene depicted in Fig. I. is of exceeding interest, the 
vivid colouring adding to the realistic impression they convey. 
Not counting the man in the extreme distance, the motley file 
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DE SAUSSURE’S DESCENT 


consists of only thirteen instead of nineteen men; but, doubt- 
less, the centre figure clad in a scarlet frock-coat and white 
stockings is meant to represent de Saussure. Both he and the 
man in front, who is wearing a bottle-green frock-coat, and who 
possibly is meant to represent the bold Balmat, are holding on 
to long staves, held horizontally by two guides. The idea of 
connecting the various members of the expedition by ropes had 
apparently not occurred to them, though a brief reference of 
de Saussure in his account of the ascent (Chapter IT. of the fourth 
volume of his “‘ Voyages dans les Alpes ’’), where he describes the 
lucky escape of one of his guides, shows that ropes were used by 
small parties. He writes: “‘ One of my guides went overnight 
with two others to reconnoitre. Fortunately they took the 
precaution to tie themselves together with rope; the snow 
gave way under him in the middle of a large and deep crevasse, 
and he remained suspended between his two comrades. We 
passed close to the hole which was made under him, and | 
shuddered at seeing the danger he had encountered.’ It seems 
hardly possible that in view of this warning the party should 
have continued to court disaster in the manner depicted by ou 
artist. Another detail increases one’s doubts whether the artist 
who drew these pictures had seen the scene he depicts. De 
Saussure in his account mentions that, in consequence of the 
dreadful condition in which Balmat and Dr. Paccard returned 
from the first ascent, his party covered their faces with 
black crape, thus avoiding their predecessors’ fate, who 
came back blind, with their faces burnt, cracked and 
bleeding from the “ reverberation des neiges’’! Of such 
protective measures our pictures fail to give the faintest 
indication. 

It is hardly necessary to point out other details in our 
pictures which cannot fail to bring a broad smile upon the face 
of all mountaineers. The man staggering along under a stack 
of bedding ; the coffee-mill dangling from the Kracksen carried by 
the last man in the file; the three bottles sticking out of the 
hamper borne by another “ guide,”’ a number which does not 
seem to have been decreased in the course of the ascent and of the 
two night camps, for in the second plate the same number peep 
out of the only basket in the whole outfit that seems to have been 
devoted to victuals ; the presence of only one ice-axe in the whole 
party; the ladder wherewith to bridge chasms, and many 
other ludicrous details challenge our amused criticism. 


FROM MONT BLANC IN 1787. 


Indeed, one questions whether these pictures can be taken 
seriously as depicting the actual appearance of men in the 
act of achieving a feat which drew the eyes of all Europe 
towards Chamonix. 

In Fig. Il. the inscription differs only in unimportant 
details from that on the first plate. It shows us in a realistic 
manner how the ladder was used. <A “ guide,”’ who has slung 
over his shoulder the case containing the barometer, is in the 
act of politely inviting de Saussure to avail himself of the 
ladder to traverse a crack, apparently less than two feet 
in width! What the individual scampering about on the 
ice quite out of line is doing, passes our twentieth century 
understanding. 

Coming to our second pair, Fig. IIL. contains much the 
same funny details. The inscription is shorter, and runs: 
“Mons. De Saussure his son and his guides arriving at the 
Tacul Glacier at the Grand Géant where they dwelt for 17 days 
under tents in July 1788.”’ For this expedition, according to our 
picture, they encumbered themselves even with a mattress, and 
the ladder as well as the frock-coats worn by father and son were 
longer than in the other set. The provisions seem to have been 
of the same meagre description, with no friendly bottles peeping 
invitingly from hampers, the only cooking implement being the 
same old coffee-mill noticeable in the larger prints. Curiously 
enough, speaking of bottles, Fig. IV., which represents M. 
de Saussure, his son and their guides descending the Tacul 
Glacier, displays in a most prominent position a hamper simply 
bristling with bottles. Whence came they ? De Saussure 
mentions in his book that his eldest son ardently desired to 
accompany his father on his successful attempt to ascend 
Mont Blanc, but he feared that he was not sufficiently robust, 
and so he was left behind to make observations at Chamonix. 
Sut a vear later the youth, who, if our artist gives us a true 
picture of him, was a lusty young man, probably better able to 
withstand the fatigues than was his father, who was forty-seven 
years of age when he topped Europe’s highest mountain, was 
allowed to accompany his parent for the seventeen-day picnic 
on the Col du Géant. 

De Saussure, as Whymper very truly says, was not a 
mountaineer, and did not pretend to be one ; but he, nevertheless, 
started the fashion for mountaineering. No sooner had he 
returned to Chamonix than a tourist who happened to be there, 
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a Mr., subsequentiy Colonel, Mark Beaufoy of the Tower 
Hamlets Militia, secured the honour of being the first English 
tourist to reach the top of Mont Blanc. 

What a great stir de Saussure’s successful attempt to scale 
Europe’s highest mountain made, is shown by the fact that two 
more sets of illustrations commemorating the event were issued. 
The third set consists also of two plates which resemble the smaller 
of the already - described sets. Their French titles are short, 
“Ascent of Mr. de Saussure of the highest point of Mont 
Blanc in the month of August, 1785,”’ (sic) on the one, while 
the other bears the word 
“Descent” in lieu of 
“Ascent.” They were de- 
signed by Grundmann and 
published by J. P. Lamy at 
Berne, Basle and Geneva. 
Curiously enough, on the 
“Descent” picture, ‘ Lau- 
sanne”’ takes the place of 
“Berne.” This set seems to 
be even scarcer than the 
others, and I have seen only 
one, viz., the pair hanging in 
the library of the Alpine 
Club, presented by Mr. A. B. 
Thorold. 

Of the fourth set I have 
seen only one plate, which 
Mr. H. F Montagnier 
generously presented to the 
Alpine Club; but as he also 
gave a photograph of the 
other plate, we know what 
this excessively rare print 
represents. In size they are 
like the smaller ones (Figs. III. 
and IV.), viz., about g}in. 
by 13}in. Inthe one, two 
guides, with extended arms, 
are assisting a‘ Herr,’ who 
is leaning in a somewhat un- 
scientific manner on _ his 
Bergstock, over a very 
harmless-looking crevasse. 
In the other print a “ Herr,” 
who is probably meant to 
represent de Saussure him- 
self, for he is wearing the 
same white stockings notice- 
able in Figs. 1. and II., 
is shown in a not very 
dignified attitude. Sitting on 
a gently sloping glacier, 
with one guide about six or 
eight feet above him, and 
another below him, both 
being tied to him by pieces 
of rope, which are represented 
as quite taut, we receive the 
impression that they are in 
the act of viciously torturing 
their helpless victim by 
tugging at him with all their 
strength in opposite direc- 
tions! A more weirdly im- 
possible and amusing picture 
of how not to use the rope 
while mountaineering it would 
be difficult to imagine. Mr. 
Godfrey Ellis informs me that 
these two plates are by Volz. 
Ifthe matter of these lines 
should prove of sufficient 
interest, and I can obtain 
the loan, for purposes of 
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treasures of Paris. Now, curiously enough, as if impelled by 
some presentiment, this painter, struck no doubt also by 
the noble proportions and fine sweep of this glacier, made 
several studies of it, which were the only ones of the kind 
he made during his journey through Switzerland. A quarter 
of a century afterwards this glacier underwent very great 
changes, no retrogression of such magnitude occurring, I 
believe, anywhere else in the Alps. This retreating has 


gone on ever since, for, on my lately questioning one 
of the most reliable observers of Alpine phenomena, my 





reproduction, of these last- THE ROSENLAUI GLACIER IN 1834 BEFORE THE GREAT CHANGE. 


mentioned four prints, I 
shall be tempted to plead for some more space in these 
columns on some future occasion. 

As we are dealing with the subject of early Alpine pictures, 
than which nothing better illustrates the immense stride in our 
knowledge of the Alps, I may perhaps be permitted to refer 
here to two drawings in my collection that show the import- 
ance of some of the early limnings. Fig. V. is a water-colour of 
the Rosenlaui Glacier as it presented itself to a famous German 
painter in the year 1834, when L. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, the 
brother of the equally celebrated fellow-worker of the immortal 
Schwind, passed through Switzerland on his way to view the art 


old schoolmate, the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, he informs 
me that when visiting for the first time the Rosenlaui 
Glacier in 1865, it took him only a few minutes to reach it from 
the Badhaus, while to-day it takes several hours to get there 
from the same starting-place. Our illustration Fig. V —the 
other studies by the same master being sketches of details—is, 
therefore, so far as I can learn, with the exception of Laborde and 
Zurlauben’s magnificent work published in 1780, the only existing 
picture of the Rosenlaui Glacier as it was before the beginning of 
the great changes in its appearance, that seem to have commenced 
just half acentury ago. WILLIAM A. BaILLIE-GRrouMAN, A C 
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CARNARVON CASTLE, ¥ 
THE PROPERTY OF 


THE CROWN. 





ARNARVON CASTLE, compared with the majority 


Copyright 


£ castles in Great 
cignity to its site. 


Britain, owes but 
\ low ridge of shaly rock sloping 


little of 


its 


down to the shore of the Menai Straits at the mouth 
of the river Seiont, and capped, as it seems, by the 
remains of a moraine, was chosen by Edward IL. in 1281 or 1282 
as a suitable place for his castle and walled town of Carnarvon, 
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convenient as a harbour, and easily strengthened by a ditch on 
the land side and a line of walls and towers. More than a thou- 
sand years before, the natural harbour formed by the mouth of 
the river had attracted the Romans; but their walled town 
of Segontium was set on the higher ground, running back 
from its steep eastern bank; and though it is quite pos- 
sible that others before Edward had seen the advantages 
of the lower site, there 1s 
not at the present day any 
tangible evidence of any older 
building on the place where 
his castle now stands. The 
rate of progress of Edward's 
work has been a_ fruitful 
source of dispute, and will 
doubtless continue to be so 
there shall be 
found persons to engage In 
the amiable but futile at- 
tempt to reconcile sentiment 
with archeology. For on 
the record of these early 
years of the castle’s history 
depends the credibility of the 
tradition that in the castle 
was born, in the autumn of 
128, Edward of Caernarvon, 
afterwards Edward II. of un- 
happy memory. No great 
distinction, it is true, but 
even in these latter days a 
king is still a king, and his 
birthplace a matter of public 
interest ; and doubtless many 
generations 0; sightseers will 
yet climb to that little room 
on the north side of the Eagie 
Tower, with the arms of 
England in hideous modern 
glass in its window, and gain 
therefrom a clearer sense of 
historical reality than from 
all the magnificence of the 
military architecture which 
surrounds them. 
To come, 


as long as 


however, to 


the dry but authentic 
bones of history, as they 
exist for us in the Pub- 


lic Record Office, we find 
from the Pipe Rolls’ of 
1282-86 that under Master 
Richard of Abyndon as 
Treasurer the town was then 
being walled, the castle ditch 
dug and the quay made. 
The castle seems to have 
been begun in 1282 or 1283. 
The building accounts for 
1288-89 show the castle 
works in full swing, with 
Walter of Hereford as mas- 
ter-mason, {£582 odd being 
spent on them in_ the 
year. Then comes a break, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” the next series of accounts 
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being those of Hugh of Leominster, | reasurer, for 1295 to 1301. 
But history comes in to fill the gap, for in 1295 the successful 
rising of Madoc, son of Prince David, set the town and castle of 
Carnarvon in flames, and the Exchequer rolls were burnt in the 
castle, tovether, doubtless, with every inflammable thing 
which it contained The castle is said to have been completely 
destroyed ; but this, like similar statements about other buildings 
need not imply more than a certain amount of damage to the 
masonry. In 1295, at any rate, the work was going on again 
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the King’s brother, Edmund, being at Carnarvon to direct 
operations. A hundred suitable masons were sent from Chester, 
and the entries show that the King’s Hall was being roofed 
and the Knights’ Chamber and other rooms built. The kitchen 
and bakehouse occur in 1296, and a wooden building, one of 
the houses in the town, was bought in order to be pulled to 
pieces, and set up again as a granary within the castle. The 
King’s Garden was also dug out and surrounded with a hedge, 
but its site is impossible to identify. In 1299, on the Feast of 
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St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, a great storm washed away the 
timber lying on the quay of Carnarvon and damaged the founda- 
tions of the Great Tower, and the same thing seems to have 
happened in 1322 and 1327. The general work of building went 
on steadily until 1322, when everything seems to have been 
finished, the last part of the buildings to be undertaken being 
the great hall over the gateway known as the King’s Gate. 
So that from first to last the castle took forty years to build, 
and, thanks to the excellence of its materials, has come down to 
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our own times with surprisingly little alteration. It is, indeed, 
only a shell, the ‘“‘ King’s houses” in the inner court, such as 
the hall, kitchens, brewhouses and the chambers and lodgings set 
against the northern curtain walls, having been completely 
destroyed ; but the walls and towers, with their elaborate system 
of stairs and galleries, still remain to show what was then the 
last word in military architecture. And whether from an 
architectural or military standpoint, their merits cannot 
be denied. The castle stands roughly east and west, the 
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THE CASTLE IN 


site falling westwards, and has its principal entrance 
towards the town, the King’s Gate, about midway on 
the north side, a noble archway reached by a bridge over 
a deep moat, and flanked by octagonal towers. A _ gate 
hall, elaborately defended by loopholes and portcullises, leads 
to the first or outer court, round which are set four principal 
towers—the Chamberlain Tower, the Black Tower, the Granary 


1750, BY 


BOY DELL. 


Tower, and one which at present is nameless, and two smallet 
towers—the Watch tower and one which seems to have contained 
a cistern. All the buildings within the walls have long since 
been cleared away, and the ground rises in grassy slopes to the 
south-east, where the Queen’s Gate now opens to space, with 
a drop of forty feet from its threshold to the road below. A 
drawbridge here spanned the rock-cut castle ditch, and over 
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it, says tradition, Queen [leanor passed in 1284 to give a Prince 
te Wak 5 who was of blameless « harac ter, born in Wales, 
ind unable to Sp ik a word of English.” 

The efhgy of that Prince still looks out over the town trom 
ibove the arch of the King’s Gate, one hand on his sword, as 
befits the ruler of lately conquered and reluctant subjects 
but the drawbridge and ditch over which his mother passed 
have gone, and none but birds now take the Queen’s way to 
the castle And here the voice of cold Reason makes itself 
heard, enquiring how it may be that within the space of a single 
vear the Queen's Gate and the Eagle Tower, being at the two 
extremities of the castle, were both completed and ready to 
play their part in the drama of the birth of the first English 
Prince of Wales 

But let us be tender with tradition; it has ever a kernel 
of truth, could we but find it, and the Record Office plays against 
it with loaded dice lhe two courts of the castle were once 
separated by a range of buildings, with a vaulted passage 
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STAIR IN THE CHAMBERLAIN’S TOWER. 


through them called the Black Alley; but this, with all the 
inner buildings, is ruined to the foundations and the inner court, 
except for the traces of the King’s Hall. is now a “ green court,” 
like the other, with the Eagle Tower at its lower end and the 
Queen's Tower and Well Tower to south and north. All the 
towers follow the same general arrangement, containing a series of 
octagonal rooms surrounded by wall passages and smaller rooms, 
planned with admirable skill, as far as the provision of space 
and access is concerned, but very ill-lighted, many having 
nothing but borrowed light through two thicknesses of wall. 
\part from this, there is little fault to find with the accommo- 
dation, the rooms in the Eagle Tower, two storeys of which 
have been covered in during this year, being as much as 
thirty-five feet across, while all the principal rooms have fire- 
places, hooded or flush with the wall face, of a size to satisfy 
the chilliest Saxon who ever complained of the rigours of the 
Welsh climate. [he absence of ornament throughout the 
astle is very striking, the walling being of a dark grey Copyrent WALT PASSAGE IN INNER COU 
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crystalline sandstone, also from Anglesey, which admits of 
nothing beyond the simplest mouldings. but is of admirable 
quality and texture, and, \ike Durham Cathedral to Dr. Johnson, 
gives to a'l who see it a most satisfactory impression of * rocky 
solidity and indeterminate duration.” Indeed, the only details 
which can be considered as a concession to appearances are a 
few imitation arrow-slits in the solid bases of the towers and the 
banding of the outer wal's at intervals with wrought stone. 
The stone eagies, which once stood on the batt'ements of the 
Eagle Tower, might indeed be added to this list ; but the heads 
of armed warriors, a few of which yet remain on the battle- 
ments, were, doubttess, intended rather to impress the Welsh- 
men with the s'eep'ess vigilance of a garrison who kept 
perpetual watch landward and seaward, than to serve as 
welcome breaks in the outline of the walls. The tall, s'endet 
stair-turrets which rise above the towers were, doubtiess, watch- 
towers and points of vantage for bowmen ; so high, indeed, are 
the three which rise from the Eagle Tower, and so peri‘ously do 
their upper stages seem to overhang, that as you stand be‘ow 


Anglesey limestone and the wrought stone of a coarse 
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you expect them to lean and totter, and the eye can hardly be 
persuaded that they are not trembling to their fall. 

There is a certain pathos in this great ring of walls and 
towers, still so streng and serviceable for the warfare of six 
hundred years ago, when bows were the small arms and cata- 
pults the heavy artillery. On the south side, towards the river, 
the walls are sufficiently provided with arrow-slits, but trust 
rather to their height and position ; no serious attack was appre- 
hended from this quarter. Towards the town on the north it 
is different ; here the embrasures are arranged to allow of con- 
centrated and continuous fire, three openings converging to one 
arrow-slit, or, on the other hand, three slits radiating from one 
opening. From this side would the last assaults be delivered, 
when the town was won by force of arms, or, maybe, as in 1295, 
by a sudden rebellion ; and looking through the narrow openings 
it is easy to imagine how down these quiet little streets there 
would come a sudden rush of shouting warriors, braving the 
storm of arrows which met them at the street-head, to hurl 
themselves against the walls which were a visible symbol of the 
hated English dominion. 
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Time changes all things, and with the coming of mor 
peaceable vears the castle’s occupation was gone. English 
kings came here, indeed, but no longer as to a frontier fortress, 
and the Constables of Carnarvon Castle enjoved their honours 
in safety without much thought of their predecessor, Roger d 
Puleston, whom in 1295 Madoc hanged in the blazing ruins of 
his stronghold. The !ast king to pay serious attention to 
Carnarvon was that energetic restorer and builder of fortresses, 
Henry VIII., and one of the entries in his account-rolls strikes 
a familiar modern chord: ‘ payd to v persons the space of xv 
daves for cutting veves (ivies) of the said castell walles.”” There 
was a tower, too, called at this time the “ yveye”’ tower, but 
we do not know which of the towers it was. Towers, even in the 
Tower of London, change or lose their names in an extraordinary 
way, and here at Carnarvon there are many gaps in their 


history. The Eagle Tower has preserved its original name ; 
at any rate, it is durris aguile in 1316, and the Well, 
and Black Chamberlain’s Towers are mentioned in 1343. But 


we can only guess at Pennetour, the Gyn Tower, the Tour de 
Ganer, the Prison Tower, or the later and less romantic Higynges 
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Tower. The consolation, however, remains that the towers 
themselves are still with us, whatever be the fate of then 
hames. 

One more entry may find a place here, from a survey of 
November 15th, 1609, when Sir John Haryngton was Constable, 
as showing the inevitable ultimate use of such a_ building. 
“ The castle,” says the survey, “is of no use at all but tor 
the gaole of the County, and that by usurpacion. The tymber 
is all rotten, having not been repayrd since I:dward the fyrst 
his tyme that built yt’ (A picturesque exaggeration, this.) 
“The walls are still exceeding good, and wold soone be made 
to serve for a garryson yf cawse (as God forbid) shold requyre.”’ 

It seemed to Sir John, doubtless, no less than to us in our 
day, that the story of the castle was ended, and yet it was but 
thirty-three years later when cause did require this very thing, 
and Carnarvon Castle had its share with the rest of defence and 
attack, though fortunately with little material damage. 

This, however, was the end of its active service, and though 
it was still inhabited in the eighteenth century, the day came 
when its towers were roofless and floorless, and its walls broken 
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and overgrown, a ruin left to the mercies of weather and 
tim Happily, this was not to last, and with the appoint 


ment of Sir Llewelyn Turner as Deputy-Constable a new 
phase began, of repair and preservation, till finally, in 


1900 the guardianship ol the castle was handed ovet 
to His Majesty's Office of Works, and the castle became 
a historic building under the Ancient Monuments Acts, 


to be maintained thenceforward at the cost of the State 
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So it comes to pass that in the present year history is again 
being made within its walls, and an English Prince Edward is 
to be invested with the symbols of his principate of Wales in a 
place which will ever recall the memory of his first english pre- 
decessor in title. But there the analogy shall end ; there will be no 
unwilling Welsh subjects in Carnarvon Castle on July 13th, nos 
any who wish their Prince other than a long and happy wearing 
of his high and ancient honours. C. R. PEERs. 


SHRIMPING. 


O most of us, who are unversed 
in the mysteries ol sea 
fishing the mention of 

shrimping recalls memories 

ol paddling along the shore, 

or clambering over green and treacher 
ous rocks, with knickerbockers rolled 
up to the highest possible point, and 
armed with a net of infantile pro 
portions. The net was not calculated 
nor expected by our elders to catch 
anvthing : but at least it added to 
the joy of getting wet the unspeakable 
‘lamour. of ‘ pretending.” Of 
shrimping as a serious undertaking 
we have but the vaguest knowledge 
It has not the appearance of a pursuit 
of many or alarming technicalities. 
You wade into the sea knee deep, 
pushing the net in front of you along 
the sandy bottom; the shrimps are 
so foolish as to come into it, and there 
you are. It was with a touch of this 
veiled scorn that an old Suffolk boat 
man spoke of the push-net. 

It was essentially a day for con 
versation. Everyone had been con- 
versing since eight o’clock in the 
morning, when the lifeboat had 
actually been called out and the entire 
population of the little town, nautical 
gentlemen in blue guernseys and 
visitors unbathed and precipitately clothed, had rushed out to 
see her pushed down with a formidable rattle over the sloping, 
shingly beach and so out among some very modest breakers. 
The wreck had been an insignificant one : a barge manned only 
by a man and a boy—the skipper and the mate—ashore in a 
position of no great peril ; but everyone had eagerly questioned 
the nautical gentlemen, who borrowed the visitor’s glasses to 
scan the wreck, and returned always kindly but often incompre- 
hensible answers to their questions. By the afternoon, when 
the two survivors had been brought ashore and had disappeared 
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THE PUSH-NET, Copyright. 
into a neighbouring public-house, the transition from wrecks to 
shrimps was easily made. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, with that pleasant Suffolk accent 
which can only be described by saying that it is rather like a 
Norfolk one. ‘‘ There was plenty of shrimping right along the 
coast as far as Dunwich—except only in the spratting season, 
when people were too busy over the sprats. But it was not 
done by wading ; the water was too deep.”” He pointed out to 
sea, where the hills and valleys of the waves seem to be ever so . 
little accentuated. ‘‘ There was a bank there, and that was 
where the shrimps were and the soles, 
too.” 

But he had seen the push-net, | 
supposed. ‘Oh, yes—the shove-net 
we calls it. I’ve seen ’em using it 
women and that—but not here ; more 
to west’ard. You walks along holding 
it in front of you pretty stiff, like 
this’? ; and he demonstrated, walking 
very slow, with an imaginary net. 

“ And then ?’ 

“Why then you gives your net 
a sort of a shake and puts them in 
your basket.” 

This description, no doubt, did 
something less than justice to the 
wielders of the push-net; but it 
appeared to exhaust the subject. We 
diverged on to the more manly pursuit 
of catching shrimps from a_ boat. 
The shrimper fishes from a small boat 
with a trawl having very fine meshes. 
It is very much like the beam trawl, 
save that where the beam trawl] has at 
the lower part of its mouth a rope, 
which is called the ground rope, the 
shrimper’s trawl generally has a piece 
of wood, which works over the 
ground. It is, in short, like a hand- 
shrimping net, but is, of course, 
adapted to being towed instead of 
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seem to be a pampered creature nowadays in comparison with 
what he once was; so, at least, my friend thought. 

“In my young days,” he went on, “ I’ve gone out often 
and got as many pints of shrimps as ever you could sell—shrimps 
what were shrimps, what I call shrimps. Now they can get 
threepence and fourpence, where we got twopence, for anything 
at all; things not the size of this,” and he indicated the 
conspicuously black edge of his little finger-nail. 

Shrimps, it may be mentioned in parenthesis, are sifted 
through a sieve while still alive, and the saleable are separated 
from those which are too small. The shrimpers of the Thames 
are subject to a bye-law prescribing the dimensions of the sieve, 
and the paltry shrimp that passes through the sieve must be 
allowed to regain a disgraceful liberty. In this connection we 
branched off into certain technicalities in the measuring of 
shrimps, which are reckoned by the pint, except when they are 
sold to a man who in turn is going to sell them by retail. Then 
they are reckoned by the peck, ‘and they have to be good 
pecks, too, and no mistake,” I was told. 

There is this pleasurable excitement about shrimping, that 
you may catch shrimps when you set out to catch something 
quite different, and vice-versd. For instance, you may get plenty 
of shrimps in the spratting season. I wondered that the mesh 
of the sprat-net was not too wide. 

“No, no,” he said, “the mesh ain’t too wide. The 
shrimp he gets caught because he holds on ; he’s a rare one to 
hold on and will cling to anything. The sprats come into the 
net and then comes Mr. Shrimp and Mr. Crab. Mr. Shrimp he 
clings on to Mr. Sprat and so you get him.” 

Conversely, the small-meshed shrimp-trawl catches all 
manner of other fish, and to catch soles is the subsidiary hope 
of the Suffolk shrimper. . 

“You may go out shrimping,” I was told, “ and catch as 
many as ten pairs of soles ; but if you take gentlemen out along 
with you, it is as well to say nothing to ’em beforehand about 
the soles. If you do, they'll be wanting to have the net up 
every five minutes, and we likes to have a good hour or so.” 

The old gentleman clearly cared more for soles than he did 
for shrimps. As Mr. Shrimp was a rare one to hold on, so Mr. 
Sole was a “ great one to go ahead.”’ So it comes about that a 
sole-trawl has those devices known as pockets, and here we 
became involved in a technical and not always comprehensible 
description of the whole art and mystery of trawling. We 
explored that narrow, treacherous end of the net which is called 
the cod, and those pockets of devilish ingenuity which catch 
poor Mr. Sole just as he has reached the narrow end, and having 
discovered his mistake turns precipitately to escape. It is 
then that his tendency to go ahead proves fatal to him, for the 
further he goes the more tightly does he get packed among his 
fellow-captives. But this, after all, is sole-trawling, and has 
little to do with Mr. Shrimp. He is a simple creature and falls 
to simpler wiles ; but he affords plenty of amusement to his 
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captors as well as to those who, to quote Mr. Peggotty, are 


“4 


partial to a little relish with their vittles.”’ 


’ 


B. D. 


THE AGE OF WooDd, 


HERE is a forest that begins in Archangel 
and stretches without a break two 


Province 
thousand miles 


to the Kast, all of pines and immense birches, where 
a squirrel might travel across half a continent and 


never once descend to earth. 
it, few rivers, few roads. 


No railways intersect 


There are more bears there than there 


are men, and more trees than there are men and women in the 
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whole world. An almost inaccessible 
region of marshes and tundras remote 
from Western Europe, remote even 
from Russia itself as we know it! How 
far this land is from England and how 
differently the people live! In ou 
eyes are reflected walls, traffic, fields ; 
in their eyes, endless forests. Pheu 
world is nothing but trees. The world 
expresses itself to them in endless 
forests. 

The moujik of the North lives in 
an age of wood. Consider what the 
forest is tohim. His cradle is a pine 
bole, scooped out like an ancient boat. 
It hangs with hempen ropes from a 
springy sapling in his mother’s cottage 
His coffin is but a larger cradle, a 
larger, longer pine, scooped out, and an 
axe-hewn plank to cover it and wooden 
pegs to nail it down. And between 
the cradle and the coffin he lives 
surrounded by wood. <A robust baby, 
he clambers out of his cradle on to the 
pine floor, also of grand axe-hewn 
planks, too solid to wear into holes like 
other poor men’s floors. He crawls 
about till he learns to run from one 
solid hand-carved chair to another, 
and at last takes his seat at the table 
the father made a month before the 
wedding. He crosses himself to the 
sacred symbols painted on_ birch 
bark. He eats all his meals with 
a wooden spoon—forks and knives 
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are almost unknown in the forest ; it happens sometimes that 
there is only one knife in the whole village. He eats off wooden 
plates or out of wooden Russian basins. Even the sait-cellat 
is from the forest, and was plaited by his sister from reeds last 
vear. He vets big enough to go out to the forest with his 
brothers and sisters, and they take birch-bark baskets and gather 
mushrooms or “ yagodi’’—all forest fruits are called ‘* yagodi”’ 
berries. Vania they call him, little Vania ; Vashka when he looks 
a dirty little urchin. See him every day in muddy little bare legs, 
hunting in the forest for berries or chasing the cows who have 
vone astray there. He learns to walk nimbly on the uneven, 
moss-covered ground, and can even run among broken branches 
and thorns, and leap trom one dead tree to another, or swarm 
up the straight grey-green trunk. He learns to trap rabbits 
and catch young woodcock, knows the wolf's paw, the fox paw, 
the bear paw in the soft soil. The priest tea hes him a little in 
the school about God and the Tsar and the observances of the 
Church, and such education suffices for Vania. He 1s becoming 
a woodsman. The forest is the best school—but he never 
remembers how it was he learned there. He came to know that 
when the sun set it was evening, and when it rose it Was morning. 
He learned that the foliage of a tree takes shape according to 
the sunshine it gets and the time of day the sunshine reaches it, 
and when he is in the dark forest he knows by the shape of the 
trunk the way home. Every tree is a compass in itself. But so 
deep and subconscious is this knowledge that he does not look at 
trees at all He does not know how he knows. 

lime comes for Vania to marry, and he had better build 
himself an izba It is of pines, and three friends help him to 
build it, while his father stands by and directs. They have no 
planes or chisels, saws, squares, joiners’ tables and the like. 
All is wrought by the axe, and every joint is axe-cut and every 
smooth surface axe-hewn. The walls of the house and of the 
great stove are panelled. Vania hews out a sleeping shelf for 
himself and his wife above the oven. He makes unbreakable 
chairs to sit on and make merry, and a table and, finally, without 
other tool than his axe, builds a cart to take himself and his 
wile from the church, and he builds the shafts and the Russian 
collar arch to which the horse is yoked, all of wood; even the 
wheels are not faced with iron, and the harness is of wood and 
leather. He is married at a forest church, itself forest-made, 
built years ago by his grandfather and other villagers of then 
day. It is natural-shapen, a reflection in itself of the forest 
fir. It is like three wooden pyramids, one on the top of the 
other, and the cross above all is like the topmost twig on a tree, 
Ihe lines are not harmonious, not symmetrical. No, but then 
they were eye-measured, No rulers and planes were used in 
their construction, and no saw in cutting the planks. Once 
Russian architecture was Byzantine, but the moujik has made 
this of it. He has made an architecture all his own and 
built thousands of wonderful wooden churches all over North 
Russia. 

Vania is wed, and at his father’s house are casks ot sweet 
beer and tubs of soaking mushrooms, and great carved bins 
of meal and wooden platters full of cakes, and loving cups and 
beer tankards —all of wood. Then what rejoicing, what 
drinking ! 

Che time comes to scoop another cradle out of pine and 
find a springy sapling to hang it from, a young fir or a young 
birch, and it is fastened from the roof. 

Human life goes on a stage, and a little baby Vania peeps 
into the light of day. There is a little cry, a new cry in the 
world, and the father sees his baby. Little Vania is put in the 
new cradle and it is indeed 

Hush a-by baby on the tree-top 

Father Vania sits by the side and sings wonderingly, as his 
father long ago sang to him . 

Ba, you, ba-voo, ba, ba, ba, 

Ba, you, ba-vou, bi, bi, bi 
The new baby grows, watching, it may be, spring defeating 
winter, the melting of the forest snows. The season of summer 
comes on and of the midnight sun, when the beautiful white 
nights dream over the forest ; then autumn and the falling of 
the birch leaves, heralding the winter and the long darkness. 

One night great-grandfather Vania, the father of little 
Vania’s father, comes into the new house and prays to God. 
Then he tells them that his time is passing. He is an old man. 
To-morrow he will take a new log and build a coffin for himself, 
and he will cut a wooden cross to put above his grave. Grand- 
father Vania makes his coffin and puts it away till it may be 
necessary. Meanwhile it can hold rye-meal or, if there is little 
space in the old home, he can make a bed in it and sleep in it 
o' nights. The time will come when he will rest there all night 
and not awaken the next morning. Old Grandfather Vania 
will be dead. Vania’s father and Vania and other villagers 
will carry the coffin to the grave, and the old man’s body be 
committed to the ancient pine mould. , 
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Then Vania’s father, himself a grandfather, follows in the 
steps of man down to the grave, and Vania ripens to his prime 
and little Vania grows up and marries. All among the standing 
trees. Little Vania has a child, and the wheel of human life 
turns round a quarter circle. So on, da capo. 

The trees in the forest are born, grow up, are glorious, are 
old, are decrepit, fall down and die, and sink into the moss and 
become earth, or perhaps become trees again, springing up in 
young baby trees. And the forest man likewise grows up, is 
glorious, becomes old, then decrepit, and he falls and dies and 
descends into the mossy soil. Much of his body returns to 
glorify God once more in tree and man. 

So much and more is the forest to the moujik. It seems 
the moujik is nearer to reality with all his home-made, axe- 
carved wooden things, than we. He knows the origins of things, 
knows whence comes this wealth and happiness. God made the 
God, therefore, gives him his cradle, his house, his 
church, his coffin. But when civilisation sends him manu- 
factured goods instead of his own rude, homely ones, I fear he 
will not trace them back to God. Earth is the great hostess 
of the human race, and the Sun is the host. And, strange to 
say, the moujiks are the better-mannered guests. As for us 


Westerns, think what liberties we have taken with our hostess ! 


forests : 


All that has been said will, however, prove inadequate to 
give a true idea of the Age of Wood. Imagine the log railings, 
the long, thin trunks tied to uprights with bast. Nails are 
rarities, and even leather boots are made with wooden brads. 
The horseshoe, though of iron, is fixed with wooden nails. The 
windows hang on leather or rope hinges. A striking feature 
of the village is the draw-well. It is a long pine trunk, balanced 
on two firm wooden uprights. At one end hangs a wooden 
bucket, and at the other a pulling rope. The pine trunk is the 
length of an immense telegraph pole, and it stands out across 
the village street like the long arm of a crane. 

The writer travelled recently through five hundred miles 
of this forest country. The moujiks could not understand his 
interest in their woodwork, and were much more ready to po:nt 
to the women’s embroidery as something of interest to the 
stranger, and it was very awkward to sit sketching some common 
object, such as a draw-well or a set of railings. When I was at 
a village called Yemetsk I sat on a bank and drew a gate, and 
a peasant came up and asked me what I was doing. When he 
learnt | was English, he enquired whether there was going to 
be a war. He looked very solemnly at the gate I was drawing, 
and concluded that I was a spy, making plans of the strategic 
position. He asked very cunningly had | permission to draw, 
and evidently wondered if it would be possible to sell me to the 
police. But I took from my pocket a little penny lathe-cut 
needle-case, such as one can buy at any draper’s shop in 
Ingland, and this set the little man a-capering, so that he forgot 
all about my treasonable practice. “How was it done ? 
Who did it? Is it your work?” He knew of no axe or knife 
that could carve so daintily. But it is not in daintiness that 
the Russian excels ! S. G, 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
AVI, AND XVII, CENTURIES. 


INLAID PEDESTALS AND URNS. 

N last week’s issue there was illustrated and described 
the inlaid sideboard table which is now the property 
of Sir W. H. Lever of Thornton Manor, Cheshire. It 

now remains to add a note about the pair of pedestals 
and vases accompanying this table to which reference was 
made, They are three feet four and a-half inches high by 
one foot eleven and a-quarter inches square, and chamfered 
at the corners, the top frieze and base being banded with 
chased brass mouldings; the hollowed capping is mahogany, 
the classical frieze and face of the chamfers are composed 
of rose and holly woods, while the front panels are a beau- 
tiful design of scrolled arabesques and Wyverns in_ holly 
and other stained woods on a veneer of tulip bordered with so- 
called Zebra wood. They rest on a plinth of rosewood, relieved 
by an ogee mahogany moulding. The front panel opens by a 
side spring, disclosing a cupboard and deep drawer ; the sides 
are also inlaid with an amphora and tripod on a veneer of rose- 
wood. The colour of these pedestals and urns is superb, the 
combination of the deep amber of the woods with the golden 
brass forming a most remarkable harmony, though their original 
appearance must have been very different, as pear wood when 
first cut is of a light buff, while the tulip wood so much 
employed on this furniture was originally decidedly pink in tone ; 
the mellowing effect of the varnish has in the course of years, 
no doubt, had a great deal to do with bringing the colours 
together. PERCY MACQUOID. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
T a time of the year when we are all thinking of going 
on pilgrimage, the appearance of a little book called 
The Footpath Way: An Anthology for Walkers : 
With an Introduction by Hilaire Belloc (Sidgwick 
and Jackson) is very timely. The modern man 
has a very wide choice of methods of travel. All those that 
were in favour in the past are still at his disposal, and several 
of a new kind have been discovered in modern times. The 
ancient’s means of locomotion were limited. He could sail 
on a boat, ride on horseback, or be driven in a chariot, and he 
could tramp. These are all popular at the present moment, 
but we have added to them the railway train, the bicycle, the 
motor-car and, perhaps it may be added, the flying-machine. 
In proclaiming one’s enjoyment of any of these, it is by no 
means necessary to swear at all the rest. A man may prefer 
to ride in a horse-carriage and yet perfectly understand the 
pleasure of travelling in a motor. Toleration is one of the first 
of virtues. There is no danger in the fact that large numbers 
of people in these days prefer mechanical means of transit ; 
there is a danger that they may forget the use of their feet, 
which remains, in spite of everything, the healthiest and 
perhaps the most enjoyable of them all. We only wish that 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc had used his admirable English style for the 
purpose of impressing this simple truth on the public. Instead 
of doing that he has composed a very laboured and complicated 
essay which enjoys the one distinction of being the dullest 
in the volume. The pith of it will be found in the following 
quotation : 
You lift one foot off the ground, and, as though that were not enough, 
you deliberately throw your centre of gravity forward so that you begin to fall 
That is the first act of the comedy 
The second act is that you check your fall by bringing the foot which you 
had swung into the air down upon the ground again 
That you would say was enough of a bout. Slide the other foot up, take 
a rest, get your breath again and glory in vour feat. But not a bit of it! The 
moment you have got that loose foot of yours firm on the earth, you use the 
impetus of your first tumble to begin another one. You get your centre of 
gravity by the momentum of your going well forward of the foot that has found 
the ground, you lift the other foot without a care, you let it swing in the fashion 
of a pendulum, and vou check your second fall in the same manner as you checked 
your first ; and even after that second clever little success you do not bring your 
feet both firmly to the ground to recover yourself before the next venture : 
you go on with the business, get your centre of gravity forward of the foot that 
is now on the ground, swinging the other beyond it like a pendulum, stopping 
your third catastrophe, and so on; and you have come to do all this so that you 
think it the most natural thing in the world. 
This is doing the thing in a very elephantine manner. The 
view expressed was summed up by Carlyle long ago in a phrase, 
of which we cannot give the exact words, but they were to the 
effect that man was “a two-forked radish” with a gift of 
locomotion. This Mr. Hilaire Belloc has expanded into several 
thousand words of pellucid but unstimulating prose. We turn 
with relief from the introduction to the contents of the book. 
They are the most widely known and the most obvious 
extracts that could possibly have been brought together and 
called an anthology. William Hazlitt’s essay, “On Going a 
Journey,” had the luck to win Stevenson’s favour, and, therefore, 
the favour of the circle that surrounded Stevenson, and hence 
has been admired in a more or less genuine manner for the 
last thirty or forty years. Thoreau’s ““ Walking, and the Wild ” 
is as well known as Walt Whitman’s “ Song of the Open RKoad,”’ 
which has been quoted till one is tired of seeing it. There is 
nothing that Dr. John Brown wrote better known than his 
“Minchmoor,” and Leslie Stephen's “In Praise of Walking ”’ 
is another of those exhortations which have been reprinted 
ad nauseam. Yet it is not altogether the hackneyed character 
of these extracts that makes them flat. <A distinction has 
always to be drawn between the self-conscious part that 
a man chooses te act in this world and the unconscious 
self which he reveals at unguarded moments. It is not hinted 
that the self-conscious part is wrong or reprehensible. It often 
happens otherwise. For example, many a man inherits from 
his ancestry vicious and mean propensities. If left to himself 
he would be an utter scoundrel ; but he comes to see either that 
honesty is the best policy, or that a life of integrity is the higher 
and, in the end, more conducive to pleasure. Accordingly he 
regulates his actions not by his mean instincts but by his 
intelligent appreciation of what the best life may be. His, at 
the end, is a made-up and not a natural character, yet who 
would dare to say that it is not admirable? Now, to 
apply this same principle to such a_ small thing as 
walking. There is the man who has a natural roving 
tendency coupled with a strong physical constitution. A 
love of the open road is part of his nature, though the 
chances are that he does not wax poetic about it, but is in 
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the habit of using very bad language in regard to all its sorrows, 
hardships and inconveniences. The man who sits down to 
praise tramping is generally one who has pored over certain 
favourite authors and who has come to look upon life in the open 
gir as an integral part of a right menta! furniture. He is a 
made-up open-airist. In that category we are afraid many of 
those are to be numbered whom Mr. Hilaire Belloc has brought 
together within the binding of this book. They are as admirable 
as Is a righteous man whom Nature never intended to be righteous, 
and it is impossible to deny that they are charming, though 
they would be much more charming if there were not a grain 
of affectation in their ecstasy for the open road. It is this grain 
of affectation that reduces the interest of Stevenson’s well 
known essay on ‘* Walking Tours ’’; and when Leslie Stephen 
writes ‘“‘ In Praise of Walking,” his essay turns out to be mostly 
an appreciation of fine passages about walking in his favourite 
authors. He is a librarian out for a stroll. What we mean 
will, perhaps, become more apparent to anyone who studies 
the excellent passage from “Guy Mannering,” which appears 
under the title of “A Stout Pedestrian.” In this Sir Waltei 
Scott does not sit down to sing the joys of walking, but he 
despatches young Ellangowan over a fine district on the Border 
and springs upon him the very adventures most natural to the 
district ; and so, without appearing in the slightest degree to 
preach the virtue of tramping, he gives it to us fresh from the 
trees and the heather. There is a writer who has done it even more 
excellently than Sir Walter Scott. In any book about tramping, 
a character who deserved the foremost place was Parson Adams 
and his crab stick. There is none other to place beside him. 
Such walking as his not one of the writers that Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
has brought together has come near picturing. If inns were to 
be a salient feature, where shall we find them so vivid, so bustling 
with life, so true in every detail as they were visited by that 
sturdy pedestrian, Tom Jones? The eighteenth century was a 
time when walking was a natural way of getting about, and in 
Smollett, no less than in Fielding, Mr. Hilaire Belloc would 
have found a naturalness, a truth of atmosphere that he misses 
in the artificial essays which seem to have taken his faney. 
If writers of recent date were to be so conspi uously brought 
forward, it is surprising that Richard Jefferies should have been 
omitted. Surely the bent figure of Richard mooning about 
the Wiltshire Downs is one more worthy of a place in a book 
about tramping than that of John Burroughs, or Thoreau, 
or A. H. Bullen. For he was more excellent than they, a far 
more devout believer in the Goddess of the Open Road and 
infinitely superior to them in his mastery of the [english tongue. 


EAST AND WEST. 


The West in the East, from an American Point of View, by Pric 
Collier. (Duckworth.) 


MR. PRICE COLLIER’S prophetic works are now very well known. He 1s one 
of those who plume themselves on being able to read the signs of the times and 
thus to foretell the rise and fall of nationalities. In a previous book he lifted 
up his burden against Great Britain, and pointed out what he thought were 
the disintegrating elements in the Empire. In the present book he gives us 
the results of a journey in the East and the meditations that arose within him 
after it was concluded. Mr. Collier claims to be something more than an ordinary 
journalist, and to have penetrated into the very heart of the East. But, to speak 
frankly, we cannot in this respect take him at his own valuation. He is debarred 
first on account of language. It is very difficult to get to the heart of another 
nation by the use of an interpreter. In the second place, he is an energetic, 
pushing American, and it must be extremely difficult for a man of his tempera 
ment to enter into the Eastern habit of mind. In his first chapter he quotes 
the well-known passage from Matthew Arnold : 
The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. 
The Roman tempest swell’d and swell’d 
And on her head was hurl’d. 


The East bow'd low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again. 
After many chapters it is amusing to find Mr. Collier at the end of the book 
confessirg that if he had to make a choice, he would prefer to be part of the 
legions that thunder past, rather than “ the East bow’d low before the blast in 
patient, deep disdain.” His chief attention in this book is given to Japan, whose 
rivalry with the United States is keenly discussed. But before getting to Japan 
he paid a visit to India, and wherever he goes he manages to find something of 
interest. Perhaps the most striking chapter in the Indian section of the book 
is that devoted to Udaipur, ruled by a Prince whose ancestry goes back two 
thousand years. This said Prince is utterly opposed to ali modern innovations 
Electricity, steam, compulsory education, politics, hygiene, patent foods, 
microbes, fashions and etiquette are all alike banned. The Prince is thus described : 
** He is a conservative of the conservatives, this prince. He speaks no English, 
lives his own life, never leaves India, will have nothing to do with the new 
fangled notions of the day, is an enthusiastic hunter of big game, has killed fifty 
tigers, besides panthers and other game, and has never been photographed while 
doing it.” We merely touch on this as a picturesque element in Indian life. 
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Collier India as an illustration of the en which is at the 
m nary enterprise His diatribes are directed against his own countrymen 
it the favourite English missionary hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy 
! intains,” that furs him witl 1 text The ttitude of the Occident 
xp ed in the four lines of that ott-sung hyron 
Shall we whose yuls are lighted 


By wisdom from on high 
Shall we to men benighted 


The lamp of life deny 


hes | he draws both in regard to India and the East generally is that thi 

no longer tenable In Japan there is no widespread belief that any 

eligion i reater than the native one, and it is certain that whatever 

may have been made to societies at home, no missioning has produced 

| converts in Japan It is not so inconsistent as it looks that Mr. Collier 

While extolling the rel n and philosophy of Japan, finds in their lack of what 

n the West call moralit i reason for the resistance of the Western town 

Japanese immigration He say ind the sentence is one of the most significant 

in the whole bool If t American woman knew that every inn, every tea 

ind ever tel, and man f temples in Japan offered easy virtue 

ery traveller and pilgrit © disposed ind that the sale of herself by the 

yvoman. to relieve tamil nece ith is looked upon a i wortl elf-sacrifice 

in t ind f Japanese household if she could see the whol Japanese 

ittitude toward this question, both at home and abroad he would consider 

idmission of the Japanese in any numbers into this country, to be educated 

l ! i ! ldren, in the public schools, as an intolerable suggestion.” 

Certainly the differen in moral standard thus disclosed ought to and must 

prevent anv commingling between the Eastern and the Western race lor the rest, 

Mr. Collier thinks that for a great many years to come Japan will be too busily 

ipied in assimilating Manchuria to take offensive stey igainst the United 

ate but it plain that he is as assured of a quarrel between Japan and the 
United States a f a quarrel between this country and Germany 


WHY DID SHI BREAK II 
The Broken Phial, by Perey Whit« (Constable 
Il the heroine had been more interesting, this book would have been very interest 
ing indeed, but she is so undecided in her actions and so inconclusive in her con 
clusions, that the reader finds himself growing as indefinite in his opinion of Joan 


is Joan was in her opinion of herself Even the author does not seem quite 


rtain how to lool 


upon the matter Joan did not break the phial on purpose ; 
but did the thought, which flashed into her mind as to the supreme advantage 


which would acerue to her and her lover if the phial were broken, constitute het 


a murders in intention if not in reality when the phial actually broke and the 
wicked old Squire died for want of the drops it contained If it did, then 
Joan's self-reproach and terrors were not morbid but natural, and her husband's 
und doctor's consolations were sophistry If it did not, then why so much fuss ? 
All the good things of earth became Joan's because of the Squire’s sudden death, 


id we leave her in happy possession of them, having effectually treated remorse 
1 disease, 
curred, This alone proves too much for her. Yet that Joan, for the sake of those 


iid good things, did cheat, and desperately, those who would have cheated her, 


ive in the question of remaining in the house where the death 


ems abundantly clear; and it somehow makes her uninteresting, in spite of the 


redeeming fact that it was her confession and defiance which killed the Squire 


THE HIGH LIF! 
The Sovereign Power, by Mark Lee Luther Macmillan.) 
LORD HALDANE, the other day, while speaking of the future of aeroplaning, 
ud a very Significant thing He remarked that the latest expert experience 
tended to show that the value and possibilities of aeroplaning are still a matter 
ive doubt, or words to that effect No such cautious hesitation restrains 
the ardour of Mr. Lee Luther His heroes live, die, fight, elope, make love, chase 


each other, indulge in politic in short, pursue all the arduous occupations of 
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their highly exciting lives—in aeroplanes They traverse continents with a 
smile and a few gallons of petrol; they alight on midmost snow-clad mountain 
peaks, and depart thence as easily as they alight; they influence European 
politics, and make and unmake sovereignties, all from the decks of their aero- 
planes. Ihe people are as improbable as the aeroplanes America, as is 
generally inevitable with an American writer, comes out top in a glory of engineer 

ing ability, steadfastness, modesty and true love—all in an aeroplane. The book 
cannot be called a novel, but it is a most exciting and quite interesting confusion 
of European politics, love, diplomacy, beautiful young women, plots, princes 
Americans, ard air-ships ; and for those who love the turmoil and exaggerations 
incidental to a discovery before it has taken its place in the life of its age, this is 
certainly a book to read 


UMBRA SILYVESTRIS. 


F we sit in the shade and only watch, the hardest work 
seems delightfully simple. And not lacking in grace 
if all could move with the rhythm of the old man swinging 
his scythe in the grass, breast high. Man goes about his 

toil, planting his tree and cutting it down as Nature would 
do if left to herself ; and gathers him wisdom with his years, 
which he is loth to tell The old man in the grass,is Nature’s 
hind, none else’s. The grass falls to his hook, long swathes 
laid with wondrous symmetry, though he can communicate 
little of the secret of it. His craft is given him, not learnt. 
rhe ripening of the yellow rattle is the signal he accepts, as the 
cuckoo called to the old Phoenicians to cut their barley. This 
is the old man’s wonder: he talks not of his work, knowing 
more than he can tell; yet a younger man will thatch the rick 
he builds and a maiden make the hay. 

rhere is the skill in every craft which is not explained in 
the telling. The woman with a rake, the cock-boy leading the 
ereat horse, the men on the rick—all follow a tradition, as 
honourable as the trade the winds pursue. Field toil comes 
naturally to the hand, as every man may grasp a spade and 

revel in his tilling. Nor do the years count: the Jews are a 

pastoral people after a thousand years of merchandising, and 

the Oriental will leave the bazaar to enquire the price of dates. 

What mean those little paragraphs in al! the papers—that 

speak of corn prospects in Lincolnshire or the apple harvest of 

the West? The clerk, crowding his carriage to the city, will 
talk more of these in their season than of other things which 
seemingly concern him nearer. And the merchant, wending 
the like way, will think most of the fate of his hay, cocked tor 
the carting, if the sky but look unfriendly. 

very man, prosperous enough, should make his own hay. 

Peaches that redden in the sunlight on our own wall taste the 

sweetest. He will talk none other language than the men on 

any ale-bench—fine weather for the “‘ making” and the great 
lament that hay will be no dearer. And he will come to believe 
that a quart of honest beer, no less, is a dish for a king indeed. 

Some disillusionments there are. The figures in the field that, 

seen from our distance, pose as actual devotees of the old-time 

religions of Nature, will part with their glamour. Was it not 
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Ceres herself whose followers were married women ? And whose 
incense was the odour of roasted pork ?_ If beer was the libation 
to the gods, the old man cutting the grass will be thought the 
very High Priest of his mystery, seeming to live for little else 
than to outvie all in his devotion. Yet a man will have fine 
dreams as he helps to make his own hay. 

Nature is crowded with soft melodies that the townsman 
never hears, of which one of the most delightful is the swish, 
swish of falling grass. From this fragrant shade one can judge 
the temper of the blade by the regular music of the dropping 
swathes, overtopping all the sweet noises of which the air is 
full. The pleasant whirr of the far-off machine, a tornado of 
rattle to the man on the iron seat, is less insistent than the 
gentler song of the scythe, and lacks the merry tuning-up of the 
whetted steel. Occasionally the glad jingle of harness breaks 
in, and the voices of men calling ; a wilding bee hums drowsily 
by, and a cuckoo 
shouts his name 
to all the 
counter y-si de. 
But until the 
reaper stays his 
hand, and for 
long after, the 
softer harmony 
of the mowing of 
hay lulls to a de- 
licious sense of 
rest, and of for- 
getfulness. There 
is just one othe 
sound, sister to 
it, that is com- 
parable—thet of 
the horses at 
their stalls peace 
full y munching 
at their feed in 
the evening 
quiet. 

What sounds 
are those that 
the animals hear 
at their feed? 
Abruptly they will stop crunching, throw back their ears and 
listen, the silence that follows making our senses dull, as when a 
great din suddenly stops the head feels numbed. [Everyone 
who has to do with horses must have marked the habit. Cows 
have the trick, but seem more to ruminate than to listen 
with any intelligence. The horse listens with an intentness 
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FAST!” 


unmistakable, and only goes back to lis meal when apparently 
his curiosity is satisfied. There must be minor sounds all around 
too delicate for our ears, which the animais take in well enough ; 
the cry of the bat is too shrill for our hearing, we know. No 
watch-dog sleeping with one eye open is more quickly alert 
than a flock of geese at the occurrence of a strange noise. The 
goose, for all that it looks so stupid, stooping ics head to pass 
under a gateway in shadow twelve feet high, shows an interest 
in the sounds it hears, like the dog and the horse. Goats and 
cows simply look wise, but have no concern. What, one wonders, 
do the cows really think about as they lie in the lush meadows, 
looking so very statesmanlike, as wise as Osiris ? 

It were scarcely possible for any animal to be as wise as 
ihe cow looks! It has that provokingly superlative air of 
extreme sagacity, And for this reason alone possibly imposed 
on the Hindoo, who, fondly intellectual and frugal of his learn 
ing, must have 
seen in the cow a 
sage indeed. Pa 
tiently consent 
ing, the cow is 
never friendly, 
only learnedly 
disdainful ; and 
this must have 
begotten an awe 
of its wisdom, for 
the Himalayan 
used once to eat 
beef! It is in 
teresting to 
pondet the de 
meanour of the 
animals familiat 
to us, in. which 
there is a dis 
tinct leaning 
towards friendli 
ness. Even the 
pig will some- 
times consent to 
learn of our 
multiplication 
table, and the 
little pig at least is roguishly friendly, as the horse, the cat and 
the dog are affectionate, though the tales we are told of their 
understanding of us are probably fabled. But, that one excep 
tion of gambolling apart, when it hilariously jumped over the 
moon (also possibly apocryphal), the cow has always been 
superciliously grave, meditative, solemn, and aloof ! 
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POLO NOTES. 


Lorps vu. COMMONS AT RANELAGH. find themselves in different teams and in different positions. On 
ERHAPS the day may come when the Territorial regiments the other hand, the four House of Commons men—Mr. Harold 
will be able to have a polo tournament to themselves on Pearson, Lord Castlereagh, Captain Frederick Guest and Major 
their special day at Ranelagh. <As it was, last Saturday H. Guest—are accustomed to eke out their polo season by playing 
afternoon they gave 
us a capital gym 
khana and some / 
first-rate jumping in halt , 
sections by Yeomanry, 
Artillery and = Engineer ot 
the ‘Territorial Forces Phe ‘ 
competitors wore uniform, and \ 


it is not too much to say that 
some ot the performances over 
the course compared not at all 
unfavourably with the jumping 


at Olympia There was a time 

when polo at Ranelagh would Y 4 be a ——— 
have tailed to attract a large Vz ; oe ‘ ¥ j tomy \ 
number of spectators if j 4 | 
anything else was going on 


Nowadays a first-rate match 
never fails to draw crowds of 







people, and on Saturday the F th 
interest was fairly divided —_———~_ Pd 
between the ‘Territorials and 

the polo The most impor ¢ 

tant match of the day was 

the annual Lords v. Commons i 

contest for the Harrington } , 

Cup We all missed Lord 4 4 MA 

Hatrington who has sO 6 : — 

olten captained the Lords’ - Se ~~ ‘un " P> Se 

team: but, nevertheless, both ~. YA \\ { | A, 

Houses sent strong teams into ~~ y ne / s a 

the field The House of Lords ‘a: A, L * fh 

were represented by Lord Si 8 

Shrewsbury, the Duke ol 

Westminster, the Duke ol 

Roxburghe and Lord Tweed- H.H. THE MAHARAJAH SCINDIA’S TEAM. 

mouth, and anyone accus ; 

tomed to watch polo would 

know that they were a very strong and very well-mounted indifferent teams and combinations. Thus they adapted themselves 
team They had, however, this’ disadvantage that the more readily to each other’s play, and, as superior combination 
members of the team are unaccustomed to play together, generally does, they were enabled to show themselves better 
and three of them are used to play with teams of unusual skill in attack. Mr. Pearson and Lord Castlereagh especially 


combined together well, and 
though the strong defence 
of the House of Lords’ backs 
hindered them from scoring as 
they otherwise might, yet the 
House of Commons’ attack 
was more frequent and more 
effective than that of their 
adversaries. To the looker-on 
it was a closely-fought game, 
and the scores stood at four 
all at one period; yet, as one 
felt from the beginning must 
be the case unless luck was 
against them, the House of 
Commons won in the end. 
The final score was 5 to 4, yet 
I think no one doubted that 
the best team won. This 
match was followed by a tie in 
the third round of the Novices’ 
Cup between Swillington 
Mr. Bernard Wilson, Major G. 
Hobson, Sir Charles Lowther 
and Captain J. Wood—and 
Hutton Messrs. M. C. 
Pilkington, S. de Winton, E. 
B. Sheppard and Raymond 
Courage. This promised to be 
one of the best matches of the 
tournament. It was un- 
doubtedly a_ well-contested 
game, and both sides played 
sound polo; but Hutton, with 
Mr. Sheppard at No. 3, were 
the strongest in attack, and 
their defence was better than 
that of their adversaries. Fora 
game under the present rules 
the Swillington backs were not 
quick enough. They turned on 
E la Satis ee the ball and hit back-handers 
BALL AND BASKET RACE. when to meet it would probably 
have been bettertactics. Onthe 











and strength. Those who, for example, like the Duke of West- other hand, the Hutton backs, playing very well together, served 
minster and the Duke of Roxburghe, are accustomed to play with the ball well up to their forwards. Mr. Sheppard was particularly 
strong teams with a style and method of their own, are less apt noteworthy for the strength and accuracy of his back-handers, and 


to fit into a strange team than those who more often than not some of the combined attacks of Hutton upon the Swillington 
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goal were excellent examples 
of good passing and sound 
combination. It was a day 
and a match that called for 
steady play, for the ground 
had been cut up early in the 
afternoon, and long shots at 
goal were difficult and uncer- 
tain. It is one of those things 
of which it is difficult to judge 
at the side of the ground, 
but it seemed to us as we 
looked on that Hutton missed 
not a few excellent chances. 
Nevertheless, they won the 
game, and no side can do 
more, and I shall not be 
surprised if I have to record 
that they win the whole 
tournament. 
THe CHAMPION Cup TIEs. 
At last, after a consider- 
able delay owing to the 
weather, the Champion Cup 
has begun at Hurlingham, the 
first tie being between the 
Cavaliers Mr. H. Colmore, 
Captain C. B. Hornby, Captain 
Mathew-Lannowe and Captain 
Cc. KF. Hunter—and Wild- 
horse—the Duke of Penaranda, 
Mr. H. Schwinde, Mr. Gordon 
Withers and Captain L. W. 
Sadlier Jackson. As was ex- 
pected, the Cavaliers, with their 
strong combination and excel- 
lent regimental training, proved 
too strong for the scratch 
team, and won without much difficulty by 5 goals to 1; 
but on Friday the Tigers—Count J. de Madre, Captain C. 
Dunbar, Captain R. G. Ritson and Captain Leslie Cheape 
had rather a hard matter to beat the Pilgrims—Mr. H. C. 
Rich, Mr. A. Grisar, Captain V. N. Lockett and Mr. F. Rich. 
Those who have watched the Pilgrims play know that they 
are a very hard-working team, very keen in their attack and with 
plenty of pace and dash. It was very difficult to say till they 
got into a first-class tournament how good they might be. Their 
ultimate defeat by the Tigers, who, although they worked very 
hard for their vic tory, never lost command of the game, was rather 
a testimony to the strength of the Tigers’ team than of any want 
of skill inthe Pilgrims. The Tigers played a thoroughly good game, 
and I am not sure that in its best days last year the team was ever 
stronger than at the present moment. Count de Madre has never 
had a better chance than be has now of fulfilling his ambition of 
winning the Champion Cup, 
and it is not at all unlikely that 
the team which wins in the next 
tie played against the Tigers 
will prove to be the winners 
of the whole tournament. One 
thoroughly understands why 
Captain Cheape was chosen to 
play in the _ International 
Test Matches. He played 
back for the Tigers at Hurling- 
ham on Friday, and showed 
equally good at that place as 
he is at No. 1. He is not only 
a strong, but an adaptable 
player. The most interesting 
and exciting game of the 
tournament was at Hurling- 
ham on Saturday, when the 
Royal Horse Guards—Captain 
Bowlby, Lord Alastair Innes- 
Ker, Captain Brassey and Mr. 
J. F. Harrison—met Ranelagh 
Captain Jenner, Major P. D. 


oi 
Fitzgerald, Mr. F. A. Gill and nal 
Major Romer Lee. It was a 
very close struggle. I have 


always thought Ranelagh a 
very level, well-balanced team, 
but have doubted if their 
ponies were fast enough. The 
match was particularly inter- 
esting, because there was a 
certain resemblance between 
the two teams. Both are 
well-balanced teams with a 
steady combination ; both 
have trustworthy backs whose 
minds are rather on attack 
than defence. Yet the defence 
was in both cases steady 
when it was wanted, for the 
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MUSICAL CHAIRS. 
scoring was not high. The game tollowed exactly the course 
that would have been expected. Ranelagh began by a sharp * 
attack and scored. This quick dash suits Major Fitzgerald, and 


Captain Jenner is always where he ought to be when there is a 
chance of putting the ball through with one of his neat, clean 
strokes. But it was not long before the ponies began to tell, and 
the Royal Horse Guards, who are always 1ather slow beginners 
(a failing which has lost them several matches and risked others), 


also began to play their game. Ranelagh defended stoutly, eased 
their ponies when possible, and were, perhaps, a little favoured 
by the ground, which steadied the pace. The scores were 


equal at the last bell, and Captain Brassey, who is one of those 
players who can be depended on in a crisis, hit a goal after 
two minutes over time. So by 8 goals to 7 the Royal Horse 
Guards passed into the second round, but with nothing to spare 
The semi-finals and final cannot fail to be exciting. 





TENT-PEGGING. 








“J 
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fue INDIAN TEAM FOR THE CORONATION CUP, 

\ very interesting match during the past week was that between 
four native Indian players, capitally mounted by Count de Madre, 
and a strong Ranelagh team, made up of Lord Shrewsbury, Captain 
Jenner, Mr. E. B. Sheppard and Major H. Romer Lee. The 
Indian team was composed of officers of the Imperial Service Cavalry 
of some native Princes. If they were not quite equal to the famous 
teams of Patiala or Dholpur as I can remember them, they were 
very good considering they were mounted upon strange ponies 
and were a scratch team. They played a capital game. Graceful 
horsemen, very quick on the ball and accurate strikers, especially 
in front of goal, they are bound to make a good show in the King’s 
Coronation Cup on July 15th, for which, I understand, they are 
entered In the early stages of the game on Thursday they were 
distinctly better than the club team, which was, as the names above 
will show, more than useful The Indian team scored rapidly at 
lirst, then some good work by Captain Jenner and Major Romer Lee 
gradually made the score even. After an exciting struggle in the 
very last period the Indian team won by a single goal. The game 
was followed with great interest by a large number of Indian 
noblemen, officers and soldiers, who were present on the invitation 
4 the club to see this match and the gymkhana which preceded 
it It is needless to say there was a very large number of people 
prese nt 

fuk HORSEMANSHIP OF THE INDIAN PRINCES. 

Horsemanship and skill with arms are hereditary with our Indian 
Princes. The ancestors of not a few of them began their careers 
with nothing but a gallant horse, a sharp tulwar and a brave heart. 
In early days India held a career open to the talents of swords- 
manship and horsemanship And the holsters of the trooper often 
held the sceptre of a principality or of an Empire. Under our 
peaceful rule these opportunities have passed away, but our Indian 
nobles find their interests in preparing to assist in the defence 
of the Empire. The Imperial Service troops, so many of whose 
officers are among our visitors, are the evidence of this, in the 
sports and exercises, which are dear to us also. During the past 
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RAISING PERENNIAL FLOWERS FROM SEEDS, 

Hk: keen lover of hardy flowers, no matter whether 
they be choice or common kinds, will find no more 
interesting phase in their cultivation than the raising 
of an army of young plants from seeds ; yet it is only 
in a few gardens that this is attempted, except in 

a spasmodic, half-hearted manner. There are several reasons 
why we should adopt this method of increasing our perennial 
flowers. Not only can a large number of plants be thus secured 
easily and quickly, but frequently they possess greater vigour 
and produce larger flower-spikes than those secured by the 
more plebeian system of division. With the extra vigour that 
they possess, these seedlings are better adapted for resisting the 
ravages of insect and fungoid pests, and for that reason have 
a special value in the garden and woodland. 

Against this method of propagation it may be argued, 
with a certain amount of truth, that the seedlings will not 
produce flowers true to type. To many, including the writer, 
this, far from being a drawback, is a decided advantage, apart 
from the pleasurable anticipation of some new and _ possibly 
superior shade of colouring. 

Che question of the most suitable time for sowing the seeds 
has for long been a debatable one. Many gardeners believe in 
sowing as early as April or May; but the writer, after giving the 
matter close and practical attention for some years, has come 
to the conclusion that, for most kinds, this is too early. If 
they grow as freely as they should do, young plants obtained 
from this early sowing will often flower late in the autumn, 
with the result that their constitution is very much weakened 
at a time when it needs to be at its strongest. Even if they 
do not flower, extra large, coarse plants do not, as a rule, stand 
the winter so well as those of medium size. In those gardens 
where the soil and situation are both quite favourable, and 
where every attention can be given to the young plants at the 
critical periods of their career, these details may not be of very 
xreat importance ; but it is only in a very few gardens that such 
ideal conditions exist, hence the necessity for dwelling on the 
subject now. For most kinds of perennials, names of which 
are given, the end of June and the first half of July is 
a good sowing-time. New seeds of many can then be gathered 
in the garden, although some will not, of course, be ready, and 
seeds of last year will have to be utilised. 

In common with the date of sowing, the advisability or 
otherwise of utilising a frame for covering the seeds is a moot 
point, and one can only say that it depends almost entirely 
upon circumstances That good plants can be raised without 
such protection many hardy plant-growers will testify, and the 
question would seem to resolve itself into one of convenience, 
plus the rarity of the kinds it is wished to increase, and always 
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week we have seen instances of the fact that the old spirit is true. 
The gymkhana, with its prizes for skill with the sword, the spear 
and dashing horsemanship, is Indian in its origin as in its name. 
The feat of horsemanship by which the Maharajah Scindia of 
Gwalior, one of the greatest and most powerful of our feudatories, 
saved a disaster at Hurlingham (which, as one who was present 
told us, was certainly imminent), was one example that the old spirit 
is not dead. In this case the daring feat by which the Maharajah 
saved the lives of the people on the other side of the barrier is one 
frequently practised by Indian horsemen, who are adepts as were 
their fathers in mounting and dismounting from a horse at speed. 
In the ordinary events of a gymkhana the Marharajahs of Scindia 
and Bikanir and their officers showed skill, defeating the English 
team by 6 pegs to 4 in the tent-pegging, and being successful in 
other contests. They are to the manner born, swordsmen and 
lancers from their youth up, and under the peaceful guise of an 
afternoon’s sport we saw the soldier spirit on which, as we believe, 
we may depend if need be for the defence of the Empire 
Tue INTER-UNIVERSITY MATCH AT ROEHAMPTON. 

Friday was a busy day at Roehampton, when the Oxford 
and Cambridge match— which was to have been played at 
Hurlingham on Wednesday—was decided. The first Oxford and 
Cambridge match was played in 1878, and the University teams have 
met ever since, except in two years when the match fell through 
The number of first-rate players who have come into the game from 
the Universities is considerable, with a slight advantage on 
the side of Cambridge. This year the teams were: Cambridge 
Mr. W. Rollo, Mr. J. Pickersgill, Mr. I. F. Shepherd and Mr. H. 
Onslow ; Oxford—Mr. R. Kazanoe, Mr. S. Herbert, Mr. J. Hudson 
and Mr. B. Heath. Cambridge won this their seventeenth victory 
very easily. They were a bette: team to begin with, and they were 
certainly mounted on faster and better-trained ponies. The Inter- 
regimental tie, which had been promised us between the 9th Lancers 
and the 3rd Dragoon Guards, fell through, the latter regiment having 
withdrawn, the 9th Lancers thus passing into the second round 
without a contest. X. 


GARDEN. 


with the proviso that frame protection is advisable where the 
natural soil is wet and mostly composed of clay. But an 
unheated frame only is necessary, even under the most un- 
favourable conditions. 

For the purpose of sowing such seeds in a cold frame there 
are no better soil receptacles than flat boxes, about two inches 
deep, or unglazed earthenware pans of a similar depth, prefer- 
ably the latter on account of their cool, moisture-retaining 
properties. These must be moderately well drained with pieces 
of broken flower-pots, and then filled with soil composed of two 
parts decayed turfy loam and one part fairly coarse sand. This 
will answer well for most kinds. The seed is scattered thinly 
on this soil and covered with a light covering of fine sand. It is 
essential that the boxes or pans be stood quite level in the frame, 
otherwise subsequent waterings will wash the seeds and soil to 
one side and upset the careful thin sowing that has been done. 
With all ordinary kinds of hardy flower seeds that are sown in 
frames, free ventilation must be the rule from the outset. 

When it is intended to adopt the more natural and, in a 
number of instances preferable, method of sowing outdoors, a 
bed should be prepared in some open spot where the plants can 
from the outset develop to the full a sturdy, robust habit. If 
the soil is good, no other preparation will be necessary than 
digging it well and deeply, taking care to break up all large 
lumps. If, on the other hand, it is of a hard, retentive character, 
coarse sand, or road-sweepings from a gravel road not much 
frequented by motorists, should be dug into it. After treading 
the whole down moderately firmly, draw drills ten inches apart 
and one inch deep. Before sowing the seeds, give each drill 
a good soaking of water, unless the soil is moderately wet at 
the time. Even in the driest soil seeds will germinate quickly 
when sown in drills that have been watered in this way. It 
will, of course, be necessary to keep the seedlings free from weeds, 
and when they are sufficiently large to move conveniently they 
should be pricked off in rows one foot apart, allowing a distance 
of four inches to eight inches between each two seedlings. This 
applies to those raised in the frame also, most of which should 
go into beds outdoors at this stage. Prepare the beds for this 
pricking-off as advised for seed-sowing, but also add a fairly 
good dressing of well-decayed farmyard or stable manure if this 
is procurable. In late autumn or the following spring the plants 
can go to their permanent quarters. There are many details 
which will, perhaps, puzzle the cultivator at this stage of hardy 
plant cultivation, many of them due to local conditions ; but 
with the exercise of an average amount of care and intelligence 
these can be overcome. 

The difficulty of obtaining seeds of many kinds of herbaceous 
perennial plants has, no doubt, deterred many in the past from 
adopting this system of propagation. A few seedsmen supply 
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persicifolia and rotundifolia ; Catananche cerulea, Centaurea 
macrocephala and C. ruthenica, Cerastium tomentosum, 
C. pennsylvanicum, Daisies, Delphiniums, Digitalis (Foxglove), 
Erigerons, Gaullardias, Galega officinalis, Geums, Gillenia tri- 
foliata, Heleniums, Heucheras, Hollyhocks, Inula glandulosa, 
Lathyrus White Pearl and other perennial Peas, Linum perenne, 
Lupines such as Lupinus arboreus and polyphyllus, Poppies 
(Oriental varieties), Phloxes, Polemonium ceruleum, Rudbeckias, 
Scabiosa caucasica and Verbascums (Mulleins). F. W. H. 


most kinds now; but where plants are growing in the garden, 
seeds can, in favourable seasons, be secured from those the 
owner likes most. The following, by no means exhaustive, 
list of kinds may be propagated in the manner indicated : 
Anchusa _ italica Dropmore variety, Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies), Acanthus mollis, Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, 
Alstroemerias, Alyssum saxatile, Aquilegias (Columbines), best 
sown in May; Asclepias incarnata, Aubrietias, Bocconia 
cordata, Campanulas such as carpatica, garganica, latifolia, 


ON THE GREEN. 





By HoraAcE HvuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 
Tue CHAMPIONSHIP Mupput AND - 
THE Way Ov AY Ry lex Richardson *~ " 
” HERE are no two words . a a)-. tf 
about it—this cham Ks a lo4 hs bie rn 
pionship has got itself : ‘io 4 
into a thundering 


That is 
somebody 


muddle.” 
what 
at Sandwich, and there is no 


said 
doubt 
that it was no more than perfectly 
true and fair comment on a matter 


of grave public moment. Playing the 





qualifying rounds in three sections 











meant that if there had been a big 

gale of wind on one of the three days 

which those rounds occupied — the 

section which did not have to play 

on the day of tempest would have 

had an overwhelming advantage t 
over the other two. So that is not 

a good way out of the muddle 

caused by the enormous entry-list 

It is very much objected to. What 

are the alternatives? One is that 

the candidates for the championship 

shall be nominated. In that way 

it is thought to shorten the list. 

But who is to do the nominating ? 

Probably this is a scheme that 

will not bear discussion. Another 

idea is to insist on all the entrants M aus y ad 

playing on one day, even if it 

entails the first pair starting at Varcor, 

seven in the morning and the last ‘ ) 

at six in the evening. “ There is think they ve * , 
daylight enough,” say those who Aone M oN WIN 
favour this terrible plan. Pro 

fessionals, perhaps, are in the habit Aeyr.es 

of getting up at half-past five or six, The w ‘ ‘ ~ 


which thev 
in order to be at 
the tee at most of the championship 
I do not 
they get up so early, but they may 

have the benefit of the doubt In : 
any case, what would be the condition yr? 
of the the 
amateur, breakfast 
about nine, if compelled to start thus 


the hour at 
would have to rise 


which is 


courses by seven. believe 


yy 


digestion and eve of 


Hy 


accustomed to 










early ?) What chance would he have ‘ x 
of playing his game? And that the Ms Woolley Braid 
amateur is not, even now, a negligible Lav 
i Loy - a 

quantity in the open championship Tay 30.) os 
Mr. Hilton has been obliging enough Say Ss @ once 
to demonstrate for us very clearly teenie wy) £5e0, 
this year. “SS20. Wika Yr 

a Ute aS iu 
AN EARLIER START NOT FEASIBLE. ba = 





There is another very big reason, 
if this is big enough, why it 
would never do to start play earlier 
than it starts already. Incidentally 
it may be said that we can hardly 
rely anv more confidently on getting 
the same weather conditions at 
seven in the morning and at 
the evening of the same day than we 
can on two successive days. But let 
that pass. A more formidable objec- 
tion is the difficulty, which such a change would convert into the stark impossi- 
bilitv, of getting markers. Who is going to get up at six o'clock in the morning 
to mark for “‘ the boy in the shop” ? 
burden of the marker question. 





SIX In 


It will never do thus to aggravate the 
It is heavy enough as it is. The question of 
providing the players with caddies is not an easy one, and this would enhance 
its difficulty also; but it is a question of simplicity itself compared with the 
marker trouble. 
Tue OnLy Way 

There remains, as it seems to me, the single practical alternative of playing 
this open championship on lines somewhat analogous with those of the com- 
petition for the News of the World prize ; that is to say, to let the players qualify 
in territorial sections to compete in the final stages. The drawback that is at 
once objected to this idea is the greater difficulty of qualifying in some than in 
other sections. But the answer to that is that the sections are not fixtures. 
They can be rearranged. The championship need not adopt the News o/ the 


A 
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CHAMPIONSHIP MEDLEY. 


World geography. What I would suggest is that a start should be made by 
choosing a point around which should be Walton Heath, Richmond, Combe 
Hill and Totteridge, and by running out lines on the map from this point in such 
a way as to brine Braid, Taylor, Herd and Vardon into different sections. Con 
tinue those lines to the sea, or northward to the limit of the Trent (the Northern 
and Scottish sections might perhaps remain as they are), or prolong them on 
the map of the world if you want to see into which section to bring Massy, Mr. 
Evans, the Messrs. Pearce Play your two-round qualifying com- 
petitions in those sections, and let the lowest scorers in som numbers propor- 
tionate to the entry-list in each section contest the championship proper on the 
I do not claim that this is a scheme 


and so on 


green of the club to which it falls by rotation 
absolutely perfect in all its details, but I do claim that it provides a wor kabl 
basis for future arrangement ot details and a plain way out of the present muddle 
Some great man—Napoleon, Mr. Gladstone or another—once said of the American 
Constitution that it was “‘ the greatest achievement ever struck off at one time 
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tor the purpose and by the genius of man ”-—I claim no more for my proposal 


than thes 
Hoviake's Buriep Recorp 
At the end of the desperate events of the Championship Week we turn 
almost with relief to those matches which are ironically known as “ friendly.”’ 


At Sunningdale, on July tst, 1r961r1—the hitherto unbroken record of the Royal 


ool Golf Club—deeply lamented.” Thus, in form of an obituary notice, 





inscribe the fact that on this day that very famous club of Hoylake, 
greatest golf school in the world, met the Sunningdale Club on the latter's ground 
and suffered its first defeat since the Creation began. Our common humanity 
i constituted that the upsetting of an apple cart never fails to appeal to its 
sense of humour 

this, not the only 


ind it is in something of that ribald spirit that it will accept 
intimation rhat apple cart, containing the honour and 


glory of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club, has gone on its even way for so many 


vears over the bunkers of all parts of the United Kingdom that there are sure 
to be some who will laugh That Mr. Ball, for so long the leader of the team 
that drew the cart, should be beaten by Mr. Worthington was a sad affair 
Possibly he may be deeming that the maptle of leadership should now clothe 


the shoulders of Mr. Hilton, amateur and all but open champion. He did not 
fail to win his match for the visiting club. I had at one time promised to take 
part in that contest, helping Hoylake I am far from the immodesty cf supposing 
that the result would have been affected had I not been obliged to break that 
promise, but iti result which makes my inability to share in it the more bitter 


There is at least this to be said, that it absolutely imposes on the men of Sunning 
dale the necessity, of their courtesy, to return the visit and play the Royal 
Liverpool Club on the home Hoylake green, and it is no less certain that that 
club will then do its utmost to perform the mincemeat-making work of Agag 
on them there And now, having written thus, it occurs to me that it is perhaps 
only on their home green that the Royal Liverpool Club has the unbroken record 
that I have ascribed to them No mattet H.G.u 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP 

The open championship is always a difficult, and sometimes a dull, event to 
watch, It is difficult because the watcher cannot be in two places at once, and 
because, like that of Mr. Weller, “ his wision’s limited.” It is apt to be dull 
because it often happens that towards the end there is really only one man in it, 
mad so one watches nothing more exciting than a triumphal procession But 
last week, at Sandwich, there certainly was no trace of dullness, although the 
difficulty was greater than ever, because one desired to be not in two, but in 
Vardon, Mr. Hilton, Ray, Herd, Massy, Braid, 


Duncan, Taylor—one had to keep an eye on each one of them, because every 


about eight places at once 
single one of them might be going to be champion Moreover, there was Ayton, 
who started last of all, and to whom no one paid any very serious attention 
Yet Ayton was playing very fine golf, and up till the fourteenth hole in the last 
round was very well in the hunt indeed. It was, perhaps, on account of this 
tremendously keen competition that the scores were not quite so wonderfully 


good as one was led to expect Taylor, | think, has said that the only way to 


win a championship is to win it easily, and a man is certainly likely to play 
that last round best if he has a mind comparatively serene Now, when every 
single stroke was of such intense importance, it was only natural that even the 
most iron-nerved players should make a few slips ; and, in fact, nearly every one 
of those eight men did fling away strokes now and then 
Tne Reat Varpon 

Vardon, tor one, 
green, in that last round, and he was, in a way 
Yet, if om Friday night one 
had to cornme to the conclusion that when Vardon the real Vardon 
is in the field 


threw iway i great many strokes mainly on the 


rather lucky to win 
thought that upon Thursday nieht, on 


anybody else must be lucky to win Laying aside his 


putting, which was a littl treaky,” | am quite sure that I never saw 


such perfect golf as he played in plaving off the tic He made Massy for once 


look a thoroughly inaccurate player Vardon had been driving finely all through, 


but in this final game he developed a length from the tee that was positively 
territi It was generally believed that Massy would have the best of matters 
against the wind ; but 


Vardon was, if possibl 


better against the wind 
than he was with it \t 
the Suez Canal he hit two 
of his most gigantic shot 

of all, and was home with 
the shortest of pitches tor 
his third In the morning 
round he had the thi 
teenth, fourteentl 

fifteenth and seventeenth 
dl in four md anybody 
who knows his Sandwich 
with the tees back and a 
fair wind blowing will 


ippreciate the teat These 
tremendous blows he 
delivered, moreover, with 
out the very taintest sem 
blance of effort, obtaiming 
his length apparently by 
sheer pertection of timing 
As one acute observer said 
to me, there is no one who 


in driving, looks quite so 


o' hag 


much “all of a piece an ‘¢ “sy 
does Vardon 


pactness is the 


rhis com- Gthson & Sons 


quality — rn , 
that is perhaps the most STRANDED 
striking thing in the styles 
if the professionals. It is in regard to that quality that they look so much sounder 
and more certain than the amateurs, and no one possesses it in quite so pre 
eminent a degree as does the five-times champion—champion again after eight 
years 


IMPRESSIONS FROM ABROAD 
One of the pleasantest things about both our championships this year has 


From 
America we have had Mr. Evans, soon to be universally known in this country 


been the invasion which has come upon us from two quarters at once 


is in his own by his name of “ Chick,” who was joined at Sandwich by 
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Mr. Anderson. From Australia, to say nothing of Mr. Michael Scott, returned for 
a while to his own country, we have had Mr. Clyde and Mr. Bruce Pearce, and 
never has there been so universally popular an invasion. It has been very 
interesting to learn how our championships and our players strike these dis 
tinguished strangers. - Never in my life have I seen two such energetic watchers 
of golf as the two Messrs. Pearce, and their father was bv no means a bad second 
to them. Thev flitted here, there and everywhere, marking, learning and 
inwardly digesting the strokes of various champions for future use, and if ever 
one wanted to discover how any particular player was getting on, one of them 
was sure to know every detail of hisscore. Mr. Clyde Pearce told me that what 
he yearned for was for some professional with a really fine free style to come to 
Australia, to be a precept and example to the young players there. I also learnt 
another interesting fact. I had ignorantly imagined—perhaps from hazy notions 
of fast Sydney wickets—that the Australian courses were very hard, and I had 
pictured to myself the ball boundiag high in the air after the manner of a kangaroo 
Mr. Pearce told me, however, that I was quite wrong, and that our hard, sun-dried 
courses, as they were a few weeks since, were very strange to him, and that he 
felt far more at home at Sandwich, which had been made slower and softer by 
beneficent rain. In Australia, incidentally, they have a plan whereby, I think, 
the first eight amateurs in the open championship qualify to play off for the 
amateur championship by thirty-six-hole matches When there are not too 
many competitors, as there would be here, this seems to be an exceedingly sound 
system. 
FROM AMERICA. 

A very interesting event, by the way, has just happened in American golf 
A good many people may have read that Macdermott, Brady and Simpson tied 
for the American open championship, without being a great deal the wiser, 
save, indeed, that they may have guessed that Simpson must be a Scottish 
golfer. The epoch-making thing is that Macdermott and Brady are both Ameri- 
can-born professionals, and, since Macdermott won on playing off the tie, this 
is the first time that America has bred a professional to beat all those that she 
has imported, including the redoubtable Tom Vardon. We may extract a 
measure of consolation from the fact that the names of Macdermott and Brady 
suggest an undoubtedly Irish origin, as did those of Sweeney and Flanagan and 
Conneff, who used to help the New York Athletic Club to crush us in athletic 
sports. Brady, so I learned from one of our visitors, is a sound and steady golfer, 
and no more ; but Macdermott is something of a prodigy. He has only played golf 
for four or five vears, and last year was the first in which he entered for the 
championship, as indeed it well might be. Now that the American-born pro 
fessional has got to the top of his own tree, he will probably go rapidly ahead 
Caddie boys “ teethed on a club” must be growing up all over the United States, 
and we shall soon have some of them here to challenge the magnificent veterans 
who win our championships. Among the American amateurs this year, I believe 
no one is playing quite so well as Mr. Jerome Travers. At Muirfield two years 
ago, and for some time since, he was dead out of form, but he is, so I am told, 
playing a great game again now. B.D. 


WHALES IN THE BAY! 


UR illustration portrays an incident that is of more 
common occurrence among the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands than in the South of England. On 
Saturday last a shoal of some fifty or sixty whales, 
which appear to have been of the bottle-nosed 

variety, or ca‘ing whales, as they are called in the North of 
Scotland, made their appearance in Mount’s Bay. So common 
was this in Orkney at one time that boats and other gear were 
kept in readiness for the occasion ; and it is on record that a 
congregation has been dispersed, the minister flying at their 
head, by someone 
who put his head in 
at the church door 
and cried, ‘ Whales 
in the bay.” The 
reason for all this 
was that all those 
who were present at 
the whale drive had 
a share in the 
plunder ; that is to 
say, in the total sum 
of money that came 
from the proceeds. 
Long ago the whale 
was more _ valuable 
than he is to-day. Oil 
was extracted trom 
the blubber, a_ use 
was found for the 
skin and the Faroe 
Islanders used _ to 
come in their skin 


Copyright boats and purchase 


IN MOUNT’S BAY. the whale beef 
for consumption. 
When the various sums were added together, there was 


usually something to divide. In some places half was given to 
the men who were present and halt to the women—a way that 
worked very unfairly on certain occasions. One instance, often 
quoted, was that of the woman who carried her baby, a boy 
she was suckling, to the fray and, on the strength of his sex, 
was able to claim successfully half of the money. In Mount’s 
Bay, we hear that guns were freely used; but the old-time 
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islander sallied forth with scythes, knives fastened to long poles 
and any implements he could get hold of, not omitting the 
kettle and tongs. One of the great objects was to raise such 
a noise as made the frightened creatures rush away, and if the 
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STRONGYLOSIS IN SHEEP, 
fo tur Epiror or “ Country Lirer.’’] 
Sitr,—Dr. Shipley’s interesting article upon this subject in last week’s CoUNTRY 
Lire should be read by all flockmasters; but, at the same time, may I suggest 
that anyone proposing to use the copper sulphate (bluestone) remedy should 
take the precaution of dosing a few animals first, so as to test the effect of 
the solution. Strangely enough, before reading Dr. Shipley’s able contribution 
I had been looking through the Transvaal Agricultural Journal for 1905, in which 
are several notes on Strongylosis contortus. The Princ ipal Veterinary Surgeon 
of the Agricultural Department, having had his attention drawn to the losses 
in a particular flock from this worm, advised dissolving rb. of bluestone in 7gal 
of warm water, and administering in the following doses: For animals three 
months old, one tablespoonful, or 6dr.; six months old, two tablespoonfuls, 
or 1$0z.; twelve months old, three tablespoonfuls, or 2}0z. ; eighteen months 
old, four tablespoonfuls, or 30z. ; two years old, four and a-quarter tablespoonfuls, 
or 340z. Directions were added that the medicine should be given slowly, from a 
narrow-necked bottle, and stopped if the animal showed any tendency to cough 
or choke. The animals to be treated were to be kept in a kraal for at least 
twenty-four hours previously, and, after being dosed, were to be turned out to 
graze, but not to have access to water that day. These directions were followed, 
except that the owner made his solution a trifle stronger than advised, and of 
two hundred and fifty sheep physicked twenty-five died. Another farmer at 
the Cape who had treated four hundred sheep in the same way lost eight. As 
the prescription and strength of doses were recommended by Dr. Hutcheon, 
C.V.S., of the Cape, the matter was brought under his notice, and he replied that, 
since he had written those instructions, he had gradually increased the quantity 
of the bluestone mixture given as a dose, but reduced its strength, especially 
for lambs and young sheep. “ It should be borne in mind,” he wrote, “ that 
it 1s not the quantity of the bluestone given as a dose which is dangerous ; it 
is the strength of the solution which is apt to cause inflammation of the stomach 
when it isempty. I find that if the solution is made weaker, you can then give 
a larger dose of bluestone with safety. When 1lb. of bluestone is dissolved in 
7zal. of water—42 bottles full—each fluid ounce of the mixture contains about 
7er. of bluestone, that makes 28gr. in the 40z., which is the dose for a full-grown 
sheep. If rlb. of bluestone is dissolved in 50 bottlefuls of water, each ounce of 
the mixture contains about 6gr.; and 1lb. to 60 bottles contains about 5gr. to 
the ounce. In practice it will be found safer and better to give 50z. of the solu- 
tion containing 6gr. to the ounce than 4oz. of the solution containing 7zr., 


although the sheep gets 2gr. more of bluestone.””. Supposing it should be found 
that any sheep have had an overdose, indicated by lying apart from the rest 
of the flock, purging and showing symptoms of pain, they should be placed in a 
shady spot and given a teaspoonful of laudanum in a tumblerful of milk 
—A. CROXTON SMITH, 


LINING FOR A CISTERN. 
{To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Williams’ letter in your issue of the 24th ult., it 
may be advisable to inform him that if he uses the rain-water for drinking, lining 


the tank with lead would be positively dangerous, as rain-water is practically 
always plumbo-solvent, and lead would certainly pass into solution. Further, 
a lead lining is entirely unsuitable to the case from other points of view. I 
assume the tank is in the ground, therefore if it is leaky it requires very careful 
consideration as to the best means of dealing with it. When full, the tank leaks 
from the inside, but when partially or quite empty it may leak from outside into 
the inside. This is a frequent source of dangerous pollution owing to impure sur- 
face water gaining access to the drinking-water storage tank. Of course, in your 
correspondent’s case, this may not happen—it depends upon circumstances 
If the tank is liable to leak inwardly, then in all probability a lining would not 
be satisfactory, because water would collect behind it and force it off. I have 
seen a large reservoir costing thousands of pounds seriously damaged in this 


way. There are remedies for these things, and I should be glad to advise Mr. 
Williams to the best of my ability if he will kindly send me the fullest particulars 
as to the construction of the tank, its surroundings, nature of soil, etc. I must 


apologise for trespassing on your space, but as an engineer whose speciality 
is water, I know how vital it is that a good supply for dietetic purposes should 
be available, and how often when rain-water has to be used it is improperly 
treated and safe-guarded.—ALrc C. JARVIs. 


THE VALUE OF TIMBER. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I should be glad to hear of the best way to find out the value of various 
kinds of British timber, according to variety and size—A, near London; B, 
in the country 
and what would be fair pay for the work and fair prices for the wood.—-ExrEcuTor. 

Our « orrespondent should consult Maw’s “ Practice of Forestry ” or Forbe “gy 
** Estate Forestry,” where the data required to answer these brief questions may 


; also if one can arrange with those who fell the trees as to removal 


be found. A large number of good quality trees attract many buyers, but a 
few trees must be locally disposed of.—Eb. } 


GAME-BIRDS KILLED BY LIGHTNING NEAR HARROGATE. 
To tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—This district, in common with many others, was visited by a heavy thunder- 
storm during the night between June 25th and 26th. On the morning 
following the storm a hen pheasant with ten poults were found struck down by 
the lightning. They had evidently “ jugged ” down for the night and the poults 
were laid dead, practically in a heap, with the parent bird just outside. They 
were in the centre of a large seeds field, and quite in the open. Strange to relate, 
at a distance of about one hundred and sixty yards a hen partridge had been 
killed upon her nest in the same way. This bird was covering twenty newly- 
hatched chicks, which were all killed. The nest was situated at the bottom of 
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rush could be so manceuvred that the whales ran aground, the 
victory was won. A rather savage scene followed. The whale 
is really a gentle and affectionate creature, and it was pitiful to 
watch the butchery that formed the end of the successful hunt. 


ONDENCE. 


a fence, near an ash tree. A lane and two fences separated this bird from the 
pheasant. As the bird sat upon the nest she had every appearance of being 
alive. The keeper knew the eggs were due to hatch, hence the discovery. <A 





EVERY APPEARANCE OF BEING ALIVE, 


post-mortem examination proved the birds to be perfectly healthy, as then 
appearance denoted, without a trace of disease.—R. Fortune, Harrogate 


DURATION Ol PFHE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—In an editorial note last week you refer to the date at which the nightingale 
is supposed to stop singing. It may, therefore, interest you to know that near 
the place in Hertfordshire where I spent the week-end, the nightingales were 
singing loudly and beautifully on the nights of July ist and end They were 
not heard by one individual only, but by a considerable party, who were attracted 
to the lawn by their singing. I have not a naturalist’s calendar by me, and so 
cannot say whether this is very late or not Usually, the birds begin to sing 
late in April and continue about six weeks in song They have very much 
over-past that period this year, and it would almost appear as though they were 
producing two broods instead of one.—ORNIS 


rHE FOOD OF THE CHAFFINCH 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—lI think the following notes on chaffinches and yellow-hammers and theit 
young may interest some of your readers \ pair of chaffinches built last summer, 
and again this, in a flowering shrub in my garden Last summer two nestlings 
were found dead below the nest, probably taken by a cat, but the old birds 
managed to get one safely away, and when they had started her or him in the leafy 
world they returned to partake of canary and hemp seed, which | threw out on 
walls below the dining-room window, I have a little redpole in a cage in the window 
who is always charmed to see the chaffinch, and, as a rule, he does not bring 
his wife with him This summer the same pair built in the same bush, but, as 
if warned by experience, placed the nest a yard or so higher up. They came 
several times daily for canary and hemp seed, always joyfully greeted by the red 
pole, until the young were hatched jut they then gave up coming for seed, 
and I watched them constantly catching flies and insects on the wine, which 
they carried to their young I concluded that they did not think bird seed 
suitable for tender digestions, and sacrificed their own fancy for it for the good 
of their nestlings In due time I watched the young family leave the nest one 
fine morning and disappear with their parents into the woodland below. — I felt 
sure the chaffinch would return when the voung were able to look after them 
selves, as he had done last summer, In about ten days he came and greeted 
the redpole and picked up seed from the walls as before Almost at the same 
minute a yellow-hammer appeared with two young ones. The latter were quite 
Able to fly, but the elder bird fed them with canary and hemp seed, which they 
seemed fully to appreciate. The chaffinch made a show of driving them away 
but they persevered in remaining and came again several times, I should like 
to know if any correspondent has noticed seed and insect eating birds, which 
chaffinches are, leave off eating seed for the sake of their young; also, if it is 
possible to keep yellow-hammers caged. They are very tame in this remote 
garden, and will fly round one in a most friendly manner. I may add that I 
have never seen such beautiful specimens as these chaffinches and vellow- 
hammers. The female of the latter has a rich yellow-striped head, I think 
the climate and the iron in the soil of North Devon produce a redundancy of 
colour observable in birds and flowers A.M.E 


WATER-LILIES AND WATER FROM CHALK 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—-If you can find space for the following in your valuable paper I think it 

mav be of use to some of your readers. It is a record of ¢ xperience, or, rather, 

of two experiences in the growing, or failing to grow, of water lilies. In the first 

the attempt was made by a friend of mine to grow lilies in a pond supplied by 
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EGG - HUNTING IN 
SHETLAND 
lo tHe Eprror 
Sir,—In Shetland th HARDY LIPTLI 
ive tewentertainments,ane 
during the breeding season the children employ their evenin im ¢ hhumtin 
Phe gulls and ducks breed im the little isles and rocks in the lakes and trout pond 
The photograph ‘ two of these littl egg-hunters going out agaimst a 
tron win The will return with a well-filled basket of « lt Pou 
riil DANCING BEAR 
lo tHe Eprror oF Country Lart 
if In a recent issue of Cor rey bars ul wrespondent .”" write it 
appeats to me ith a certain amount of regret that the dancing bear is di 
appearing and losing its popularity in this counts This latter is the case 
and surely it is most satistactory, tor if all we hear regarding the training of 
these poor animals is true, or only partly true, it is high time the authoritic 
prevented worth foreigners trom parading our streets with such repulsive 
ight Last year | had the misfortune of secing three able-bodied aliens dragging 
two helpk bears through a town in Kent If the bears did not perform to 
their masters’ liking, they were sharply twitched by a rope attached to a ring 
that pierced the nose Phe whole busine to my mind, was very degrading 
*O.” states that the bear is not yet in the position of the last minstrel.” 
Let us hope that, ast wads the dancing bear, it on may be NorMAN I 
KIicCHARDSO 
\ WARBLING TOAD 
lo tHe Eprror o1 Country Liars 
SIR, A week or two a inew and quite unt wuniliar voice wa uddealy added 
to the usual summer choir of field and wood in the neighbourhood of Lelant 
Cornwall At first it was thought that some stran bird had paid us a visit, 
and several people endeavoured to discover its whereabouts, but without avail 
The voice continued loud, penetrating and not unmelodiou giving a 
ingle note rapidly repeated for the space of perhaps a minute and then 
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easin to be commenced again at varied interval Notwithstanding this 
persisten no signs of any bird could be discovered, and the more fanciful 
unony began to wonder if it might not be what Wordsworth one 
declared the cuckoo wa just a wandering voice a el preterea j 
However, one evening the unknown toist was discovered A gentleman 
who was strolling in his garden, which was literally throbbing with 1 


vibrating melody ort 


voice,” happened to see 
a frog otf apparently the 
ordinar. species seated 
upon a stone by the sick 
of a small artificial pond 
It was evidently in a 
tate of great excitation 
Its flanks were heaving 
its mouth opening and 
shutting with rapid 
movement, and its whok 
body trembling with spa 
modic violence. Approac! 
ing it quietly, lhe oon 
discovered that this litth 
creature wa the vocali 
who for days and night 
had been puzzling the 
whole village W lieotalcl 
be glad if any f your 
readers can throw light 
on this mysteriou per 
former Is he of Englisl 
breed, or is’ he native 
of Southern Europe 
perhay ol Greece where 
we know that, even 
the days of Aristophane 
the vocal powers of hi 
peck were highly ck 
veloped I may add that 
1G-HUNTERS his song has nothing in 
common with the low 
croaking of our own species with which we are all familiar. [t is a bird-like 
note. and can easily be heard at a distance of a quarter of a miile \. G.I > 
Professor Boulenger, to whom we showed this letter, makes the following 
note ‘1 would suggest the natterjack toad Buto calamita) as the batrachian 
heard and seen by your correspondent Its croak, which is produced mostly 
it night. consists of a single, rolling note, not until that of the nightjar Dark 
hes no doubt, accounts for the mistaken observation that the mouth 
was opening and shutting as the frog or toad was uttering its melody, as 
batrachians keep their mouths closed when they croak The natterjack 
toad is very tocal 
in England, and 
I do not think 
it has ever been 
recorded from 
Cornwall It is 
the only toad 
found in Ireland 
where it) occurs 
in County Kerry, 
ibout Castle 
maine Harbour.” 
kp 
NORTH 
COUNTRY 
BADGERS 
lo tue Epiror 
Sur Badgers 
have existed m 
this bank in 


N orthumberland 


for manv genera 
the 
holes go into the 
hillside for 
yards 


tions, and 
many 
at a 
depth, ris 


ere ont 
Ps 
ss 


ing up toward 
the top of the hill 
but 
witl 


I host cases, 


alway 


many tunnels on 


different levels 
The badger com- 


hole 


oak 


ing out of the 
the 
probably 


undet 
tree 1S 


old 
the one returning 





s Wes 
an one, and 


is a cub, probably THE BADGER’S BANK. 


rheir shy nature makes them very hard to photograph, and wind and sereen 


five months 


must be exactly right, or a failure results.—M. Porrat 
FUMIGATED RATS 
[To THe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—In reading your paper of April 3rd, 1909, I came across an editorial ov 
rats I have known the following to be very effective: Catch one rat in 


a trap, plunge it into a solution of one pint of mur bana oil (nitro benzoil) and 
three pints of water, then let it go. While the odour of mur bana (peppermint) 
is not at all offensive to humans, it will positively drive every rat off the place, 


and the one saturated must die in a few days.—J. C. M 





